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PROSPECTS FOR AFGHANISTAN’S 
2014 ELECTIONS 


TUESDAY, MAY 21, 2013 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Near Eastern and 

South and Central Asian Affairs, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:45 p.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Robert P. Casey, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Casey and McCain. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT P. CASEY, JR., 

U.S. SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator Casey. Well, this hearing will come to order. We are 
sorry about the delay. I know our witnesses understood that we 
just had a longer session regarding Syria and important work that 
had to be done. So we are grateful for the patience of our 
witnesses. 

I want to thank our witnesses for being here today. 

I will have a statement I will try to get through as quickly as 
I can. 

I am joined by Senator McCain, and I am grateful for his pres- 
ence here. 

Today the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Near East- 
ern and South and Central Asian Affairs meets to discuss Afghani- 
stan’s Presidential and provincial elections scheduled to take place 
on April 5, 2014. While these elections are almost a year away, 
preparations must begin now, given that their outcome will deter- 
mine the success or failure of the international effort in Afghani- 
stan. Simply put, the stakes could not be higher. 

These elections come at a pivotal time. A full-fledged security 
transition from international forces to Afghan forces is already 
underway. The United States is deliberating troop levels post-2014 
and negotiating a bilateral security agreement with the Afghan 
Government. The success of the security transition depends in 
large part on political stability and whether a majority of the 
Afghan people see their next government as legitimate and accept- 
able. If not, we can expect ongoing political strife and possibly a 
return to civil war. 

That is why preparing for successful and credible elections must 
be one of our top priorities in Afghanistan. The American people 
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and the Congress will be watching this election process closely as 
we determine future investments in this important relationship. 

As we begin this conversation about the 2014 Afghan Presi- 
dential and provincial elections, I want to make one thing clear at 
the outset. The United States nor others in the international com- 
munity should not be seen to interfere in these upcoming elections. 
This is an Afghan exercise, an Afghan election, whose outcome 
should be solely determined by the Afghan people. The U.S. role is 
to support an open, transparent, credible, and inclusive election 
process, but should in no way seek to determine the actual out- 
come. 

The United States does, however, have a stake in the election 
process, and the equation is quite simple. If these elections are 
seen as transparent, credible, and inclusive, the United States and 
Afghanistan’s allies will continue to support Afghanistan’s develop- 
ment and commitments made in the Tokyo Mutual Accountability 
Framework. If not, we can expect to see many countries, including 
the United States, possibly dramatically reduce funding and sup- 
port for Afghanistan. After so many years of sacrifice by our service 
men and women, U.S. taxpayers will have no patience for a flawed 
election. United States support for independent electoral adminis- 
tration mechanisms and respect for the Afghan Constitution, reflect 
a respect for Afghanistan’s sovereignty and a desire to ensure that 
hard fought gains for Afghanistan’s democratic system are not lost. 

Furthermore, a transparent, credible, and inclusive election proc- 
ess will be an important determinant of the stability of the country. 
If key blocs in Afghanistan do not believe that the elections are 
inclusive and credible, we could face a similar scenario to the 1990s 
when disaffected factions expressed their political views through 
violence. It goes without saying that the United States and regional 
actors are deeply interested in ensuring that Afghanistan does not 
devolve into a civil war like it did then. 

Today Senator McCain and I introduced a Senate resolution 
which emphasizes our concern that a flawed election process could 
have a significantly negative impact on the stability of the country. 
We hope that this resolution will send a clear message to Afghan 
authorities that the United States is committed to investing in 
Afghanistan’s future and it is largely contingent on the quality of 
the election process. 

So far, the election preparations have been hampered by a lack 
of a legal framework governing electoral bodies, their composition, 
and conduct. Last June, I sent a letter to Secretary Clinton 
expressing my concerns about the Independent Electoral Commis- 
sion, the so-called lEC, and the Electoral Complaints Commission 
known as ECC. Since then, there has been little progress made by 
Afghan authorities. President Karzai recently vetoed a law passed 
by Parliament which would set the terms for the Independent Elec- 
toral Commission and the Complaints Commission. The independ- 
ence of these bodies is critical because it speaks to the ultimate 
impartiality of the elections and helps to build confidence in the 
electoral process. 

Moving forward, I would recommend that the U.S. administra- 
tion consider the following measures — only three — to improve the 
prospects for the elections. 
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No. 1, the United States should send a clear message to the 
Afghan people that we consider the integrity of this process to be 
a top priority and have dedicated key personnel to the task. The 
election does not appear to be the sole purview of any one of our 
five Ambassadors on the ground in Kabul. Like we did for the 2009 
elections, the United States should designate a senior-level position 
in Embassy Kabul to focus solely on coordinating policies and pro- 
grams for the elections. Former National Security Advisor, Stephen 
Hadley, and former White House Chief of Staff, John Podesta, have 
also made this important recommendation to the administration, 
and I hope it is considered seriously. 

No. 2, the United States should continue to reiterate the impor- 
tance of holding the election on April 5, 2014. Allowing the election 
to slip would diminish public confidence in the process and could 
have security implications if international forces draw down troops 
throughout the course of the year. 

Third, the United States should continue to call for the adoption 
of an election law that establishes a transparent and inclusive 
Electoral Commission and Complaints Commission. 

Fourth, the United States should express its support for the 
appointment of Supreme Court Justices to replace those whose 
terms have expired. 

During President Karzai’s visit to Washington in January, he 
reiterated his intention to step down at the end of the term. The 
President told me in a meeting and he told others at the meeting 
that he wanted to be the first democratically elected President of 
Afghanistan to transfer power to the second democratically elected 
President. This is a powerful and inspiring statement. President 
Karzai has a golden opportunity to cement a positive and long-last- 
ing legacy with these elections, one that I hope — I hope — he will 
seize. 

The United States has sacrificed greatly in support of a stable 
and prosperous Afghanistan free from extremism. Based on these 
sacrifices and any future investments in the country, the United 
States should clearly and unequivocally continue to express support 
in word and deed for a democratic culture based upon transparent, 
credible, and inclusive election processes that protect the rights of 
all Afghans. 

So today, we are fortunate to have with us two witnesses who 
can speak the United States policy in Afghanistan: the State 
Department’s Deputy Special Representative for Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, Ambassador David Pearce, who is with us; and Dr. David 
Sedney, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, and Central Asia. I appreciate both being here and we 
will get to your statements in 1 minute, 1 brief minute. 

Our second panel will be Dr. Andrew Wilder, director of Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan programs at the U.S. Institute of Peace; Ms. 
Sarah Chayes, senior fellow at the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace; and Mr. Max Boot, the Jeane J. Kirkpatrick Senior 
Fellow for National Security Studies at the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 

We thank all for being with us today, and Ambassador Pearce, 
we will start with your statement. If you can try to keep it to 5, 
I promise my questions will be short. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID PEARCE, DEPUTY SPECIAL REP- 
RESENTATIVE FOR AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ambassador Pearce. Thanks a lot, Senator. It is great to be 
here, and I really appreciate the invitation. 

Senator McCain, good to see you again too. I think the last time 
was in Kabul in Ambassador Crocker’s era when I was the Assist- 
ant Chief of Mission there, sir. 

First of all. Ambassador Dobbins was just sworn in on May 10, 
and he tells me that he would like me to convey the fact that he 
is looking forward to working with you as well, sir, in the future. 

And on behalf of hoth Secretary Kerry and Ambassador Dobbins, 
let me say that we really do appreciate the role of this sub- 
committee and all the attention that you are bringing to this 
important issue. 

And I would say. Senator, you have already stolen a lot of my 
talking points. So I think it will be easier for me to dispense with 
part of my statement here. 

But as requested, I will try to focus on the elections, and I can 
tell you that Secretary Kerry has no higher priority. A peaceful 
transition of Presidential authority, together with the provincial 
council elections that will happen at the same time, can cement the 
gains of Afghan society and set the trajectory for Afghanistan’s sta- 
bility long into the future. So as you said, sir, the stakes are high. 

For more than a decade. President Karzai has led the country 
through some very difficult times, but the biggest part is yet to 
come, and that is handing over power next year. He has stated 
repeatedly that he will honor the constitution and step down. And 
as you said, indeed, nothing will do more to cement his legacy than 
that. 

Success requires that the election results he acceptable to a 
broad majority of Afghans, including those who voted for losing 
candidates, this so that Afghan citizens throughout the country 
accept the winner as legitimate President. A peaceful and constitu- 
tional transfer of power of this kind will send a strong signal to all, 
including the Taliban, about the resilience of Afghanistan’s demo- 
cratic institutions. 

As Secretary Kerry said in January right here, if we do not suc- 
ceed in helping the Afghans administer an acceptable election, it 
will be very difficult to convince the American people and our allies 
to stay engaged in this effort. 

So let me review first what the Afghans themselves are doing 
and then a little bit about what we are doing. 

First of all, in security, the security ministries — and David will 
address this in more detail — in regular consultation with ISAF, are 
engaged in active planning. The Independent Elections Commission 
has produced a list of about 7,000 polling stations which the min- 
istries are reviewing, and the Afghan forces will take the lead on 
election day, as in the past, but we will still have forces on the 
ground to provide appropriate support. 

But meanwhile, with encouragement from the international com- 
munity, the Elections Commission has outlined a timeline for the 
elections, designed a public relations campaign to educate voters 
about the process, and developed a comprehensive operational plan 
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to combat fraud and increase participation, including of women. 
The lEC is also undertaking efforts to conduct voter registration to 
ensure that all who are eligible to vote will have an opportunity to 
do so. 

These are all positive developments, but that is not to say that 
there are not some challenges. One, of course, is security. The 
Afghans are holding an election amid an ongoing insurgency in a 
country where institutions are still developing. We expect the 
Taliban to try to disrupt the process both in the lead up to and on 
election day, as they have in the past. 

The next issue, as you mentioned, sir, is the necessary legislation 
to establish a sound electoral framework. It has not yet been final- 
ized, and time is running short as candidates prepare to form their 
tickets and register in September. President Karzai and the Par- 
liament are working on these issues. One of the key tasks is stand- 
ing up a truly independent electoral complaints body to adjudicate 
electoral disputes and a credible appointment of a new lEC chair- 
person. While Afghans must decide precisely what these mecha- 
nisms should look like and who belongs in these positions, the proc- 
ess must be credible. We believe an electoral framework, based on 
law and founded on broad and inclusive consultations, is the best 
way to do that. 

Finally, as you said, there are Supreme Court Justices whose 
constitutional terms have expired, and it is past time for them to 
be removed and replaced. This will help legitimize the Court’s deci- 
sions and solidify confidence in the process. This is significant 
because the Supreme Court may rule, as it has in the past, on con- 
stitutional issues related to the elections. 

And as for the United States and the international community, 
well, first let me say what we are not going to do. The United 
States will not take sides or endorse any candidate in these elec- 
tions. 

On security I will defer to David Sedney, but I will note that we 
are focusing particular efforts on improved access for women to 
polling centers by supporting the lEC gender strategy and recruit- 
ment of qualified female election staff, promoting public outreach 
to women, and ensuring that female searchers are available to 
secure polling locations. 

And as I said, we have three near-term electoral priorities: the 
legislation to make sure we have got an independent body to adju- 
dicate complaints, appointment of a credible lEC commissioner, fol- 
lowup on the lEC operational plan. 

And then to advance these. Senator, the Embassy in Kabul is 
engaging intensively with election officials, security ministries. 
Parliament, opposition, political parties, civil society, and women’s 
organizations. We emphasize that all parties should stay engaged 
in the election preparations to ensure a good process and avoid a 
disputed outcome. We speak with political leaders about the impor- 
tance of our bilateral partnership and the need for this work to 
continue with the next President. We discuss our security relation- 
ship, Afghan commitments to the Tokyo Framework, support for an 
Afghan peace process, and preserving the gains of the last 10 
years, including protections for women and minorities. 
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Afghan political players understand that a peaceful political 
transition, following an inclusive, unifying electoral process, is crit- 
ical not just for Afghan stability but also to sustaining inter- 
national commitments. 

Senator, we need to remain realistic and recognize that these 
elections will not be perfect. There will be irregularities. Security 
will be such probably in some parts of the country that people may 
not be able to vote. And that is why we have been providing signifi- 
cant financial and program assistance to help our Afghan partners 
build credible and independent electoral institutions. We coordinate 
closely with the United Nations and other donors on training, pub- 
lic information campaigns, fraud mitigation, domestic observation 
efforts, and improved ways to identify eligible voters. 

As the Secretary said in Kabul in February, these elections 
should represent a unifying moment for Afghanistan. They are the 
best chance Afghans will have to heal the wounds of the past dec- 
ade and to begin the process of putting the conflict behind them. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we look forward to continuing to work with 
you and the committee and the subcommittee and look forward to 
taking your questions today, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Pearce follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ambassador David D. Pearce 

INTRODUCTION 

Thank you, Senator Casey, for the invitation to appear before the subcommittee. 
Ambassador Dobbins was just sworn in as Special Representative for Afghanistan 
and Pakistan on May 10 and asked me to convey to the members of the sub- 
committee that he looks forward to working with you. 

On behalf of both Secretary Kerry and Ambassador Dobbins, let me just say the 
Department of State appreciates the helpful role that the subcommittee has played 
in focusing attention on a host of important issues in South and Central Asia, and 
particularly your focus on Afghanistan. Your travel to the region and your con- 
tinuing conversations with Afghan officials signal congressional attention to all of 
these issues. 

Today, as requested, I will focus on the elections, and I can tell you Secretary 
Kerry has no higher priority. They are at the very center of all that we are trying 
to achieve. In our Strategic Partnership Agreement, Afghanistan reaffirmed its com- 
mitment to democratic governance and free, fair, and transparent elections. The 
2014 Presidential election, now less than a year away, will be a milestone in 
Afghanistan’s democratic development. 

The elections will be an opportunity for Afghan men and women to choose what 
kind of country they want to live in, what kind of leaders they want to empower, 
and, ultimately, how they will resolve the conflict that has divided their country for 
so many years. The Presidential election, together with the 2014 provincial council 
elections, will cement the gains of Afghan society and set the trajectory for Afghani- 
stan’s stability long into the future.So the stakes are high. 

The elections are not happening in a void. Today, Afghans are defending their 
country against the insurgents, and our troops are starting the long journey home. 
This transition is extremely challenging — and it is critical we get it, along with the 
election and our long-term partnership, right. That is why we signed the Strategic 
Partnership Agreement with Afghanistan, and it is why we have placed such great 
emphasis on the Tokyo Mutual Accountability Framework. Both link the success of 
the elections to our long-term partnership and to the continued support of the inter- 
national community. 

For pessimists out there, I’d like to point out that Pakistan just came through an 
election campaign with violence, fraud allegations, and other enormous challenges, 
but few doubt that the results represent the voice of the Pakistani people. While 
the parallels are not precise, Afghans nevertheless can take heart in this democratic 
transition and understand that they control the direction of their future. 

The United States firmly believes that the future stability of Afghanistan rests 
on a peaceful transition of political authority from President Karzai to his successor 
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in 2014 following a democratic, inclusive, and credible election. For more than a dec- 
ade, President Karzai has led the country through some very transformative and 
difficult times, but the biggest piece is yet to come: handing over power next year. 
Today’s hearing takes place exactly 1 year before the last day of President Karzai’s 
term of office. He has stated repeatedly that he will honor the Constitution and step 
down, and nothing will cement his legacy more as an Afghan patriot and democratic 
leader. For our part, we will do all we can to help ensure that a year from today, 
Afghanistan experiences the first peaceful and constitutional transfer of power in 
its history. 

Success requires that the election results be acceptable to a broad majority of 
Afghans — including those who voted for losing candidates — so that Afghan citizens 
throughout the country accept the winner as the legitimate President. Such a 
handover of power will send a strong signal to all — including the Taliban — about the 
resilience of Afghanistan’s democratic institutions and the paramount importance of 
the Constitution and rule of law. 

After years of service in the Senate and frequent trips to Afghanistan, no one un- 
derstands better than Secretary Kerry the stakes involved. As he said here in his 
testimony in January, if we don’t succeed in helping Afghans administer an accept- 
able election, it will be very difficult to convince the American people and our allies 
to stay engaged in this effort. 

AFGHAN PREPARATIONS FOR THE ELECTIONS 

I would like to report to you on what the Afghans are doing themselves to make 
Secretary Kerry’s words a reality. The Afghan Government, election officials, opposi- 
tion leaders and civil society understand that having a sound democratic framework 
for the elections in place well in advance of election day is critical to Afghan 
stability, as well as to sustaining international commitments to Afghanistan. With 
encouragement from the international community, the Independent Election Com- 
mission (lEC) has outlined a timeline for the elections, designed a public relations 
campaign to educate voters about the process, and developed a comprehensive oper- 
ational plan to combat fraud and increase participation, including of women. The 
lEC is also undertaking efforts to conduct voter registration to ensure that all who 
are eligible to vote will have the opportunity to do so. 

Security preparations are well under way. The Afghan security ministries, in con- 
sultation with ISAF, are engaged in active planning, including for access of women 
to polling stations. The lEC has produced a list of polling stations, which the secu- 
rity ministries are reviewing. Afghan forces will take the lead for security on elec- 
tion day as in the past, but we will still have forces on the ground to provide appro- 
priate support. 

These are all positive developments. And though the planning process can be 
slow, it is achieving results. This is not to say there are not serious challenges. The 
necessary legislation to establish a sound electoral framework has not yet been 
finalized, and time is running short as candidates prepare to form their tickets and 
register in September. President Karzai and the Parliament are working on these 
issues. One of the key tasks is standing up a truly independent electoral complaints 
body to adjudicate electoral disputes and a credible appointment of a new lEC chair- 
person. While Afghans must decide precisely what these mechanisms should look 
like, and who belongs in these positions, the process must be credible. We believe 
an electoral framework based on law, founded on broad and inclusive consultations, 
is the best way to achieve that. 

Additionally, it is important that the Supreme Court justices whose constitutional 
terms have expired, be removed and replaced. This will help legitimize the Court’s 
decisions and solidify confidence in the process. This is critical as the Supreme 
Court may rule, as in the past, on fundamental constitutional matters related to the 
elections. 

And apropos of security, let’s not forget that Afghans are faced with holding an 
election amid an ongoing insurgency in a country in which institutions are still 
developing. We expect the Taliban to try to disrupt the process both in the lead- 
up to and on election day as they have in the past. We have to be realistic and 
acknowledge that this will be a challenge to the process. 

SUPPORT FROM THE UNITED STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 

What are we doing to keep this process on track? First, let me tell you what we 
will not do. The United States will not take sides or endorse any candidate in these 
elections, as ultimately this election belongs to the Afghans. A fair and inclusive 
electoral process and a unifying, widely accepted outcome are key to achieving our 
goal of strengthening Afghan democracy. 
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We have identified three near-term priorities that we believe will lay a solid foun- 
dation for credible elections. First, as I mentioned, this includes Parliament passing 
legislation that to establish a truly independent body to adjudicate complaints. Sec- 
ond, the lEC must be led by a credible and competent commissioner. And third, the 
lEC needs to finalize and begin to implement its operational plan. Our colleagues 
at U.S. Embassy Kabul are engaging intensively with Afghans across the board to 
achieve these goals. This includes election officials, security ministries, parliament, 
opposition, political parties, civil society, and women’s organizations in support of 
Afghan aspirations for elections that are as free, fair, and transparent as they can 
possibly be. 

And while the United States will not support any particular candidate, we believe 
that Afghans will want their next President to be someone who can work in close 
partnership with the international community to achieve our mutual interests. And 
so we are speaking with political leaders on the importance of our bilateral partner- 
ship and the need for our important work to continue with Afghanistan’s next 
President. This includes important issues like our security relationship, Afghan 
commitments on the Tokyo framework, support for an Afghan peace process, and 
preserving the gains of the last 10 years, including protections for women and 
minorities. We also emphasize that all parties should stay engaged in the election 
preparations to ensure a good process and avoid a disputed outcome. 

We see signs that Afghans are now working to identify candidates well in advance 
of the elections. Key political leaders from major parties and groupings have been 
engaging with each other about who should run and on what platforms. Civil society 
and women’s groups are actively engaged with government, political leaders, and 
the international community. We applaud efforts to put aside old animosities and 
forge consensus, engage in genuine national dialogue, and place the good of the 
nation ahead of factional or personal interests. That’s what democracy, at its best, 
is all about. 

Of course, we need to remain realistic and recognize that these elections will not 
be perfect — there will be irregularities and security will be such in parts of the 
country that people may not be able to vote. This is why we have been providing 
significant financial and program assistance to help our Afghan partners build cred- 
ible and independent electoral institutions. We coordinate closely with the U.N. and 
other donors on training, public information campaigns, fraud mitigation, domestic 
observation efforts, and improved ways to identify eligible voters. 

We are committed to supporting lEC plans to combat fraud by better controlling 
ballots and training and vetting its staff. We view transparency is key to reducing 
fraud, and therefore we are also encouraging a strong program of domestic moni- 
toring of elections. 

On security, we are strengthening the capacity of the ANSF to secure the elec- 
tions with ISAF support. As part of this we are focusing particular efforts on ensur- 
ing women have greater access to polling centers than in prior election cycles by 
supporting the lEC’s gender strategy and recruitment of qualified female election 
staff, promoting public outreach to women, and ensuring that female searchers are 
available to secure polling locations. 

Most importantly, we regularly discuss with our Afghan partners the nature of 
our enduring partnership. Afghan political players and members of civil society 
understand that a peaceful political transition following an inclusive and unif3dng 
electoral process is critical not just for Afghan stability but also to sustaining inter- 
national commitments to Afghanistan made last year in Chicago and Tokyo. 

CONCLUSION 

National dialogue among all Afghans through political processes is critical to end- 
ing the decades of conflict. This will take time. But successful elections can promote 
this dialogue and provide a real spark to a peace process, as they will send a strong 
signal that Afghanistan’s democratic institutions enshrined in its 2004 Constitution 
are an enduring reality. Pluralism and tolerance are bedrock principles of democ- 
racy. These elections offer an opportunity to bring many Afghans into the political 
process who have previously stayed on the margins. 

As Secretary Kerry said in Kabul in February, the elections should represent a 
unifying moment for Afghanistan. We see the success of the elections as critical to 
our own mission and as giving the Afghans the best chance they have at healing 
the wounds of the past decade and beginning the process of putting the conflict 
behind them. 

Mr. Chairman, we look forward to continuing to work with you, your office, and 
this committee on these important issues in the months ahead. And I look forward 
to taking your questions today. 
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Senator Casey. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Sedney. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SEDNEY, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR AFGHANISTAN, PAKISTAN, AND CEN- 
TRAL ASIA, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, WASHINGTON, 

DC 

Mr. Sedney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Senator 
McCain. 

I also had the pleasure of hosting you in Afghanistan many years 
ago when we were together in the rocks beneath the destroyed 
bombing and statues. I recall your conversation with a young 
Afghan boy. It was one really inspiring moment. So thank you, sir. 

Today, from the Department of Defense, I am here to review 
where we are in security-related planning for the political transi- 
tion next year. But first I want to make sure I put this in the con- 
text of our overall effort in Afghanistan and the historic transition 
that the security forces are undergoing right now. 

In 2008, after years of underinvestment in Afghanistan, the Tali- 
ban had resurged and were at the gates of Kabul and Kandahar. 
In many ways, failure stared us in the face. 

Following a surge to Afghanistan of military and civilians, 
greater investment in the Afghan National Security Forces, we 
have arrived at a point where the Afghan security forces number 
close to 350,000 and are in the process this year of taking the lead 
for security in their entire country, with our continuing support, 
but they are in the lead. Over 90 percent of the operations that the 
Afghan security forces are carrying out — of security operations in 
Afghanistan are now being carried out with Afghanistan forces in 
the lead. That is what is happening this summer. 

This will be preparation for the Afghan security forces taking the 
lead, as you said, Mr. Chairman, for an Afghan-led elections proc- 
ess in the spring of next year. This is a testing time for the Afghan 
security forces as they take up this challenge of the lead. So far, 
the returns are very good in terms that they are meeting that chal- 
lenge. There are areas of success and areas of failure. So at the 
same time that the election preparation is going on, the Afghan 
security forces are stepping up to this new challenge. 

Wherever the Taliban have taken territory from the Afghan secu- 
rity forces, the Afghan security forces have, in turn, reattacked and 
taken it back. They are in the process of building that security that 
will be necessary for the elections. 

As the Afghan security forces step into that new role, they are 
also working with the Elections Commission and the rest of the 
Afghan Government to prepare for the elections next year. The 
entities involved, primarily the Ministry of Interior and Ministry of 
Defense, have reviewed what happened in 2008 and 2009 and 
2010, and similar to that, a three-tier security model will be used 
with the Ministry of Interior, Ministry of Defense, and the National 
Director of Security, the intelligence agency responsible for pro- 
viding security around the polling station in different layers. 

It is important to note that the planning and logistics capabilities 
of the Afghan security forces have improved greatly since 2008, 
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2009, and 2010, the last election cycle. They still have, however, a 
lot of challenges. 

This year, however, planning is well ahead of where it was 5 
years ago in 2008. The security ministries are completing security 
assessments, and we expect those to be done before candidate reg- 
istrations in September of this year. 

In March, the lEC, working together with the security min- 
istries, put forward a comprehensive operational plan, something 
that was not there in the 2009 and 2010 elections. This plan is a 
comprehensive document dealing with all the requirements for the 
elections. While not a security plan, it includes a discussion and a 
setting forth of security requirements that will enable the Ministry 
of Defense and Ministry of Interior to continue their planning and 
do a better job than 5 years ago. 

However, I would like to stress that there are challenges. While 
security planning, as I said, is ahead of where it was 5 years ago, 
levels of violence are much higher in 2013 than they were in 2008 
and 2009. As we draw down our forces, the stakes are higher and 
the complexity of the operation that the Afghan security forces will 
be undertaking is greater than that they faced in 2008 and 2009. 

However, the returns so far of the way the Afghan security forces 
are stepping up to the new tasks they are taking on this year give 
great promise that they will be able to meet the requirements of 
security for the elections in April of next year. 

With that, Mr. Senator, I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sedney follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Deputy Assistant Secretary David Sedney 

Chairman Casey, Ranking Member Risch, members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for this opportunity to provide the Department of Defense perspective on the 
current outlook for the Afghan Presidential and provincial council elections in 2014. 

Today, I plan to review the current state of security-related planning for a suc- 
cessful political transition next year. But first, I want to place the discussion in the 
context of our overall effort in Afghanistan and recognize the truly historic transi- 
tion that is underway. Over 11 years ago, in response to one of the worst attacks 
on our homeland, the United States, together with our allies and partners, initiated 
a campaign in Afghanistan to disrupt, dismantle, and defeat al-Qaeda and its affili- 
ates, with the mission to ensure that it would never again become a safe haven from 
which terrorists could launch attacks on the United States and to ensure the 
Taliban did not regain power through force. In 2008, after years of underinvestment 
in Afghanistan, the Taliban had resurged and were at the gates of Kabul and 
Kandahar. Failure stared us in the face. In 2009, after reviewing our Afghan policy. 
President Obama ordered a surge of U.S. troops and civilians to give us the chance 
to reverse the insurgency’s momentum while, for the first time, effectively building 
an Afghan National Security Forces (ANSF) capable of defeating the Taliban. The 
President’s message drew strong response from our coalition partners and new com- 
mitments from many countries that had previously stood aside from the Afghan 
effort as they saw it as too little and too late. Ever more importantly, Afghans also 
saw new hope and began flooding in to join the Afghan security forces in unprece- 
dented numbers. These forces grew from roughly 170,000 in May 2009 to over 
335,000 today currently fielded or in training, and we went from too few recruits 
to turning away tens of thousands. As a result of the concerted effort by the 
Afghans, U.S. and coalition partners along multiple lines of effort — military, diplo- 
matic, reconstruction, governance, and economic development — we have seen a re- 
markable turnaround in Afghanistan, most dramatically in the security area. The 
ANSF grew from a static force with severely limited combat capability to a force 
conducting corps-level combined army and police operations, as well as border secu- 
rity enforcement. 

Over the past 12 months the ANSF, particularly the Afghan National Army 
(ANA), have made remarkable progress — now leading over 80 percent of operations 
and carrying out many unilaterally. They have succeeded well beyond expectations 
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and when they have encountered tactical failure — the loss of territory or a battle- 
field setback — they have re-attacked, retaken territory, and pushed the Taliban 
back. The Afghan Government will soon announce Milestone 2013, at which point 
the Afghans will assume the security lead for 100 percent of the Afghan population 
and the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) will shift to a support-role. 
The Afghans are entering a fundamentally new phase as they assume the sovereign 
responsibilities that will put them on a path toward self-reliance. Holding a legiti- 
mate election process that enables a peaceful transition of power will be a milestone 
in Afghanistan’s path forward. 

The Presidential and provincial council elections, set for April 5, 2014, hold prom- 
ise to be the first constitutional transfer of power from one President to another in 
Afghanistan’s history. For the first time, Afghans will be solely responsible for ad- 
ministering the process and providing security with international forces in support 
only. A credible process with the fullest possible voter participation is critical. The 
challenge for Afghans will be to demonstrate that elections have qualitatively 
improved since 2009-2010 with the implementation of better fraud-mitigation proce- 
dures and more polling stations accessible to eligible voters. Helping Afghans 
achieve a peaceful transfer of authority in 2014 is one of the administration’s high- 
est priorities in Afghanistan, with DOD focused on the security front. However, I 
want to highlight that this will be an Afghan-led process. In accordance with the 
overall security transition and respect for Afghan sovereignty, ISAF, including U.S. 
forces, will maintain a support role during the elections process: ISAF will be pre- 
pared to take action only when — and only if — requested by the Afghan Government. 
Support will likely be in logistics, intelligence, route clearance, and in extremis sup- 
port. As a contingency, ISAF will be prepared to deploy quick reaction forces in the 
event the ANSF are not able to provide for the safety of members of the inter- 
national community, such as election observers. Together with their Afghan counter- 
parts, coalition forces will have the ability to provide a rapid response in the event 
security deteriorates beyond the ANSF’s ability to control. 

There are several Afghan entities that play a role in security planning for the up- 
coming election. While the Independent Election Commission (lEC) has the lead in 
election administration and supervision, the Ministry of Interior (Mol) has an over- 
all coordinating role for security of the electoral process, with support from the Min- 
istry of Defense (MoD) and the National Directorate of Security (NDS). Similar to 
the 2009-2010 election security model, a three-tier approach will be employed to se- 
cure the polling centers, with Mol, MoD, and NDS responsible for providing security 
around the polling stations. It is important to note that the ANSF conducted secu- 
rity for earlier elections, and their planning and logistics capabilities have improved 
considerably since then. Planning has benefited from lessons learned in previous 
elections. Furthermore, the Afghan forces providing security for this election has 
almost doubled in number since 2009. 

Following lessons learned from the 2009 and 2010 elections, the U.S. Government 
has encouraged early and close liaison among the lEC and the security ministries. 
The lEC has already started coordinating with the Mol and MoD on security plan- 
ning. At the end of February 2013, the lEC provided the Mol with a list of almost 
7,000 polling centers to allow the Mol ample time to conduct security assessments 
for each site, take measures to open stations that had not been accessible pre- 
viously, and provide adequate time for the delivery of election materials. The secu- 
rity ministries are scheduled to complete security assessments before candidate reg- 
istration begins in mid-September 2013. In March 2013, the lEC, together with the 
security ministries, released a comprehensive operational plan a year ahead of the 
elections — something that we did not achieve in the run up to the 2009 and 2010 
elections. The lEC operational plan is a comprehensive document detailing voter 
registration and voting procedures, training and fielding of observers, fraud mitiga- 
tion, and public messaging, both to encourage participation and to explain proce- 
dures. While not a security plan, it does include some discussion of security con- 
siderations for the main components of the electoral process, the general concept of 
security operations, and processes that support the lEC Security Operations 
mission. 

Although election preparations are progressing, challenges remain. Afghan secu- 
rity institutions have yet to turn their full attention to security planning, having 
focused resources on the current fight and its challenges while also helping support 
voter registration and roll-out of the e-tazkera, the biometrically linked electronic 
national identity card. The Mol began an e-tazkera pilot program in Kabul in mid- 
April, which will expand nationwide once voter registration begins; however, 
progress on the issuance of e-tazkeras has been slow. Public demand for the 
e-tazkera has increased as public awareness of the program has become more wide- 
spread. This places the Mol under considerable pressure to meet demand and will 
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continue to present a challenge for the Mol, as they work to meet their very aggres- 
sive goal of enrolling 14 million Afghans hy March 31, 2014. Despite earlier and 
closer coordination between the lEC and security ministries, communication 
between these institutions has been poor and still needs improvement. ISAF will 
continue to support Mol and MoD to prepare effective security plans and facilitate 
closer coordination between the two ministries and with the lEC. While security 
planning for the 2014 election is ahead of the 2009 election, levels of violence are 
much higher in 2013 than in 2008. With the anticipated drawdown of U.S. and coa- 
lition forces by the end of 2014, the stakes are much higher, and the political com- 
plexity of an election without an incumbent makes the risk greater than in the past. 

The 2014 Presidential election presents an opportunity for the Afghan Govern- 
ment to demonstrate its ability to conduct a peaceful democratic transition of polit- 
ical power; however, the election will also challenge the government to conduct an 
election that is viewed by the Afghan people and international community to be le- 
gitimate. The United States continues to urge consultation in these efforts among 
President Karzai, Parliament, the lEC, the political opposition, and civil society 
organizations to help ensure that decisions ultimately have buy-in from the Afghan 
population. Secure, transparent, and orderly elections in 2014 will be important to 
a peaceful transfer of power and, ultimately, the recognition by the Afghan people 
that the government is both legitimate and representative of Afghanistan. 

Senator Casey. Thanks very much, Mr. Sedney. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And it is good to see both of you again, and thank you for your 
years of service as Members of Congress parachute in and out and 
tell you what you ought to be doing. I appreciate your patience and 
your forbearance on those occasions. 

It seems to me that there are several seminal events or situa- 
tions that will determine success or failure, and let me just run 
through a couple of them real quick. 

One we cannot do a lot about and that is the Pakistan safe 
haven. 

Another, of course, is corruption in the Karzai government. 

Another is the number of troops that we will leave behind in a 
residual force in 2014. 

And, of course, the other is the funding for the Afghan security 
forces in order to maintain a force of 352,000. Now, it is my under- 
standing that that is around $5 billion. And at Chicago, there was 
only $4.1 billion, and of course, these conferences are pretty well 
known for pledges that never really become reality. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, that we do have a vote coming up. So 
maybe I could just ask them to respond to those so that you would 
have an opportunity. Maybe we could have some responses, your 
views on each of those. Those are not the only issues that face us, 
but I think that you would agree that that summarizes at least 
most of the major challenges. 

Mr. Sedney. Thank you. Senator. Everything you have laid out 
is certainly a challenge. 

Taking them in the same order, the Pakistan safe havens exist 
now. My comments about the success that the Afghan security 
forces are having now in holding their own includes operations that 
build upon the layered security along the border, that layer of secu- 
rity design that ISAF put in place with the Afghans now moving 
into the lead on that as well. But it is, nevertheless, a challenge. 
The insurgents get to back into Pakistan for resting, refitting, plan- 
ning, rearming, all that. And it will be a challenge for the Afghan 
security forces to maintain security this year and during the elec- 
tions with those safe havens there. They will learn a lot this year 
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about how well they are able to do that and how well they are able 
to do that with less support from us as our forces continue and 
ISAF forces continue to reduce. 

In terms of corruption, I will leave that for my colleague, Ambas- 
sador Pearce. But there is certainly corruption in the security 
forces as well. I am not saying it is civilian. 

In terms of the number of United States forces, as you know. 
Senator, President Obama announced at the State of the Union 
that we will withdraw half of the forces we have now, so we will 
have 34,000 forces in Afghanistan in February of next year. Those 
forces will be there for the election period. 

Senator McCain. The key, I think, is the number following that, 
the permanent support force that is going to be there for the fore- 
seeable future. There are estimates ranging from 20,000 down to 
13,000 down to 5,000. And I would argue that the sooner the 
Afghans know that, the more predictable they believe their future 
will be. Would you agree? 

Mr. Sedney. I agree that the continuing presence and commit- 
ment of the United States and others is really important. In terms 
of the final decision, as you know, that has not been made yet. 

Senator McCain. Do you have any idea when that decision might 
be made? 

Mr. Sedney. I am afraid I do not, Mr. Senator, but I will take 
your comments and your question back with me. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Mr. Sedney. On the funding for the Afghan security forces, you 
are correct about the increased amount. Part of that comes because 
we are looking to provide additional enablers for the Afghan secu- 
rity forces beyond those that we thought we would need last year, 
trying to get such things as helicopters, artillery in place more 
quickly and to give the Afghans the ability to operate independ- 
ently. Some of that additional amount was reflected in the OCO 
budget that was submitted to Congress for the coming fiscal year. 
That will entail some additional cost beyond the original estimates 
and we are still working on those numbers. 

Senator McCain. Did you want to say anything about corruption 
in the Karzai government? 

Ambassador Pearce. Well, sir, as you know — you have been 
yourself to Afghanistan so many times — it is a fundamental chal- 
lenge. It has been for some time and it will be for a while. 

The government has committed to reducing corruption and 
increasing transparency and accountability and building judicial 
capacity and the rule of law. But, of course, there is a lot to do. 
They pledged to fight it at Bonn. They reaffirmed it last July in 
Tokyo. Of course, this is one of the fundamental things that the 
international community is going to be looking at very closely going 
forward. 

We have, as you noted, made substantial undertakings to work 
to secure funds going forward after 2014, both in Chicago at the 
NATO conference for the Afghan National Security Forces and in 
Tokyo. But it is clear that your very question in this setting shows 
what the issue is, that if we are going to be able to follow through 
on the commitments that we have made and which are quite 
sincere, then this is going to be an important factor in that, and 
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the international community is going to be watching that very 
closely. 

I would just say in that regard, though, that it really does tie 
into the political framework, political transition, and the whole 
question of the elections and the reason that Senator Casey called 
this meeting today. 

And I would just note, sir, I have been in SRAP for the last year 
or so, and I was in Kabul for a year before that. And I think that 
there is a lot of attention, first, on the drawdown of troops. There 
is also a civilian drawdown, as you know, that is going to be going 
on at the same time. I would argue that one of the important 
things that has changed in the last couple of years, which does not 
get a lot of attention, is the really patient, block-by-block political 
and diplomatic work that has been done to put in place an architec- 
ture of support for Afghanistan that was not there before. Two 
years ago, the kind of support that we have now just was not there. 

And now we have had conferences in Bonn and Berlin and 
Istanbul very importantly for the region to be invested in the 
future of Afghanistan in a much greater degree than they were 
before and Chicago and Tokyo, of course. And I think what that 
has done is — and, of course, more than a dozen bilateral security 
agreements as well, not only ours, but India and the Europeans 
and Japan and Australia, the Scandinavian countries. This means 
that there is an architecture of support for Afghanistan that is a 
new factor, and I think it has changed the equation in the region. 
It has affected the calculations of the regional countries, and I 
think it has affected the calculations of the Afghans. 

And I believe that this has opened up additional political space. 
And that is the backdrop that these elections are going to take 
place in. That is the backdrop that the possibilities for reconcili- 
ation and the peace process will take place in, and that is the back- 
drop for the larger political transition in Afghanistan. 

So, yes, I think, corruption is a problem. Our decisions on the 
post-2014 presence are going to be extraordinarily important. They 
are going to have not only a practical military impact, but a very 
important psychological impact. But there are really opportunities 
too, and I think that some of these things are in the political area. 

Thank you. 

Senator McCain. I thank you. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Casey. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Ambassador Pearce, I wanted to get back to something you men- 
tioned and I mentioned as well, the Supreme Court and the con- 
cern that has been raised here and in other places about members 
of the Afghan Supreme Court remaining in their posts beyond the 
expiration of their terms. How do we engage in that and how do 
we positively impact that issue? 

Ambassador Pearce. Well, Senator, I mean, this hearing, I 
guess, is one of those opportunities. 

We engage intensively on not only this issue but all of the issues 
related to the electoral process, on the legislation, the commis- 
sioners. The whole complex is something which we are intensively 
engaged in and have been for some time. 
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The Embassy, Secretary Kerry — I was with him on his last trip, 
and I can assure you that he raised all these things very directly 
and personally in his own meetings. I think you know how he feels 
about this. His own experience in 2009, of course — he is one of the 
most knowledgeable people there is about this whole issue. I 
remember that before he even was confirmed in his initial pre- 
briefings, but when he came to visit us in Kabul over breakfast at 
the Ambassador’s house and during the briefings we had, he 
always raised this issue. And when he came to the State Depart- 
ment, it was the first thing he mentioned with us. 

So I think that this is really front and center, not only the 
Supreme Court justices, but the quality of the process in general 
because it is fundamental to what we are trying to achieve in 
Afghanistan. 

This is an election which the Afghans are running. We are going 
to support, as best we can, and I think, as you said, that is the 
proper role. We are not going to be picking a horse, not picking a 
candidate. Nevertheless, we are also not indifferent to the outcome. 
And all of these things are important to getting the process right 
and doing everything we can together with the United Nations and 
the other donors to try and do that. So we follow up almost every 
day, I would say, high and low, sir. 

Senator Casey. Mr. Ambassador, because of our votes and 
because we started so late, I think I am going to let both you and 
Mr. Sedney go, and we are going to transition to the second panel. 

But before I run out the door to vote, Mr. Sedney, the report that 
is due pursuant to my amendment in the Fiscal Year 2013 
National Defense Authorization Act, the report that relates to 
women in Afghanistan — the report is due in June, and I hope — and 
tell me if I am wrong — that we can expect that report delivered on 
time. 

Mr. Sedney. Mr. Senator, our intention is to have it in on time. 
However, I will note that our report-writing capacity has been 
taxed by the additional requirements for the 1230 report which is 
increasing in size by 40 percent. So we are at a time of reduced 
resources. That increase in the 1230 report requirements may im- 
pact the delivery of the report you mentioned on women in Afghan- 
istan, but we are already working on that report and I still hope 
to have it in on time. 

Senator Casey. Well, I appreciate those efforts and anything to 
make sure that happens because — I guess it was Ambassador. You 
noted about women’s participation in the election and obviously 
well beyond the election is critically important not only for the 
obvious reasons but also because how women fair will largely im- 
pact the security environment. 

Both of you have been very patient. We will submit more ques- 
tions in writing, and maybe as I run to vote, we can transition to 
our next panel. We will take a brief recess. 

Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Casey. OK, we are back. Thanks very much, everyone, 
for your patience. We actually had two votes, so that explains part 
of the time lag. 
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But I appreciate the opportunity that each of you presents to us 
to be able to discuss these important issues that relate to the elec- 
tions in Afghanistan. I know we do not have unlimited time, but 
I did want to hear from each of you, if you can summarize your 
testimony. 

I should also say for the record that, obviously, on our first panel 
both Mr. Sedney and the Ambassador — their full statements will be 
made a part of the record. The same holds for each of you. 

You Imow the drill, but to the extent that we can try to keep 
your opening statements to 5 minutes, and then we will do a round 
of questioning. But, Dr Wilder, if you want to start. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANDREW WILDER, DIRECTOR, AFGHANI- 
STAN AND PAKISTAN PROGRAMS, U.S. INSTITUTE OF PEACE, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Wilder. Thank you. Chairman Casey, thank you for this 
opportunity to present my views on the upcoming elections. I would 
like to note that the views I express today are my own and not nec- 
essarily those of the U.S. Institute of Peace, which does not take 
policy positions. 

For the past 2 years, the top priority of USIP’s Afghanistan pro- 
gram, both in Washington and through our office in Kabul, has 
been to raise greater awareness of the importance of the 2014 polit- 
ical transition. We have prioritized this because we strongly believe 
that a credible election that produces a legitimate successor to 
President Karzai is the best way to promote peace and protect the 
tremendous achievements of the past decade. I also believe that 
this is the best way to promote the United States objective of a rel- 
atively stable Afghanistan that does not slide back into civil war, 
does not once again become a haven for transnational terrorist 
groups, and does not destabilize its neighbors, especially Pakistan. 

In spite of the problems that Afghanistan continues to face, its 
current constitution has held together a disparate group of political 
elites. Without legitimate elections next year, the fabric of the con- 
stitution will be torn and, with it, the existing consensus on how 
to allocate power and determine legitimacy. This would be tragic 
for Afghans, damaging to United States interests in the region, and 
would reinvigorate the Taliban insurgency. 

I was just in Kabul a few weeks ago, and one of the senior 
Afghan political figures I spoke with there said to me if elections 
are not held, it will be a big propaganda victory for the Taliban. 
And I think that is the case. 

Whether we like it or not, the United States plays a major role 
in the electoral calculations of Afghan political actors. However, 
there is currently a politically damaging mismatch of perceptions 
between the signals we think we are sending and the signals that 
Afghans say they are receiving. There is no question that the 
United States has been clear in its official statements and bilateral 
discussions with Afghans about the United States desire for cred- 
ible elections in 2014. 

Unfortunately, many Afghans continue to question our commit- 
ment to their democracy. They note our actions, as well as our 
statements. The recent reports in the media, for example, that 
some parts of the U.S. Government continue to provide President 
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Karzai with unofficial cash payments is interpreted as a sign that 
whatever the United States says about elections, it, in fact, re- 
mains wedded to supporting the President and his patronage net- 
works. Karzai’s very public acknowledgment that he received these 
funds and the assurance he says he was given that he will continue 
to receive them clearly show that he recognized the political value 
within Afghanistan of highlighting this direct United States 
support. 

In 2009, President Karzai accused the United States of undue 
interference in the electoral process, including favoring certain can- 
didates over others and actively undermining his reelection. Since 
2009, the international community has responded by adopting an 
approach that perhaps has gone too far in the other direction. 
Afghan politicians regularly complain that the international com- 
munity’s reluctance to push the Afghan Government on election- 
related issues results from a tendency to confuse President Karzai’s 
sovereignty with Afghanistan’s sovereignty. As one Afghan put it to 
me, the United States is interfering in the process as much by stay- 
ing out of it as it would by being involved. The question is whether 
its interference is positive or negative for the future of Afghanistan. 

While Afghan sovereignty must be taken seriously, it is not a 
violation of that sovereignty for the United States and its inter- 
national partners to highlight publicly, as well as privately, the 
need for appropriate electoral laws, effective and independent elec- 
toral institutions, and robust fraud mitigation measures. 

To summarize my main recommendations, the first one is that 
the top priority of United States policy in Afghanistan for the next 
year should be to support credible elections on April 5 next year, 
which will provide a new leadership team for Afghanistan and pre- 
serve the integrity and continuity of the Afghan Constitution. 

The second recommendation is that the United States should 
appoint an official of ambassadorial rank in the Embassy in Kabul 
specifically tasked to focus on elections, echoing the recommenda- 
tion you made in your opening remarks, Mr. Chairman. In addition 
to helping coordinate the various lines of the United States elec- 
tions-related support, this would also help to send a clear signal to 
Afghans that the elections are, indeed, a top policy priority of the 
U.S. Government. 

The third recommendation is that in actively supporting the elec- 
toral process, the United States must avoid the impression that it 
supports any specific candidate. 

And No. 4, the United States should actively support the voter 
education efforts of civil society organizations and the media. Civic 
education and robust support for an independent media will play 
a critically important role in mobilizing and educating voters, espe- 
cially women voters. It will also help generate demand for the elec- 
tions and promote transparency and accountability. 

I would like to conclude with a question that an Afghan friend 
posed to me recently. He said, “We have tried every form of govern- 
ment in the past 100 years in Afghanistan: monarchy, a nonelected 
Presidential republic, anarchy, theocracy, and now democracy. He 
said if democracy cannot work, then what is left?” That I believe 
is how many Afghans see the stakes of next year’s political transi- 
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tion and why they place so much importance on the elections. And 
that is why we must as well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am happy to answer your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Wilder follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Andrew Wilder 

Chairman Casey, Ranking Member Risch, and members of the subcommittee, it 
is an honor to appear before you today to present my views on the upcoming elec- 
tions in Afghanistan. Thank you for this opportunity. The views I express today are 
my own and not necessarily those of the U.S. Institute of Peace (USlP), which does 
not take policy positions. 


INTRODUCTION 

I currently direct USIP’s programs on Afghanistan and Pakistan. My views are 
informed by my work at USIP, and by a longstanding involvement in both Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan. I began to work in the region in 1986 with U.S. humanitarian 
and development NGOs assisting Afghans, and spent all but 3 of the following 20 
years in Pakistan and Afghanistan. I saw first-hand the tragic and devastating con- 
sequences for Afghans — and eventually the U.S. as well — when peace settlements 
failed, and when the international community lost interest in Afghanistan. While 
much of the press these days is filled with negative stories from Afghanistan, I can 
also attest to the remarkable progress made in Afghanistan during the past decade, 
which stands in stark contrast to the dark days of civil war and Taliban oppression 
of the 1990s. Much of this progress was made possible by generous U.S. financial 
support and the brave efforts of our military and civilian personnel who have served 
in Afghanistan. 

USIP has been working in Afghanistan since 2002, focusing on identifying innova- 
tive ways to prevent and mitigate conflict through nonviolent means. Our team, 
based in Kabul and supported by colleagues in our headquarters in Washington, 
DC, implements programs designed to improve understanding of conflict dynamics 
and peaceful dispute resolution mechanisms, supports and strengthens the impor- 
tant work of civil society organizations to prevent and resolve conflict and promote 
the rule of law, and advances peace education in schools and communities. We work 
closely with colleagues at the State Department, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAlD), and the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) in 
Kabul, and through our research and programs help to inform their work and 
the work of other organizations and policymakers. USiP also frequently convenes 
and facilitates dialogue with key actors from across the Afghan political spectrum, 
as well as with U.S. civilian and military officials, including visiting congressional 
delegations. 

For the past 2 years, the top priority of USIP’s Afghanistan program has been 
to conduct research, facilitate discussions, and raise greater awareness through pub- 
lications, events, and briefings of the importance of, and need to, support the 2014 
political transition in Afghanistan. Throughout 2011, USIP and the Center for 
American Progress supported a high-level working group cochaired by Steve Hadley 
and John Podesta, which highlighted the need for a clearer U.S. political strategy 
in Afghanistan, and in particular stressed the importance of the 2014 political tran- 
sition. Since 2011, USIP has also been hosting a monthly interagency Afghan Elec- 
tions Working Group meeting in Washington, DC. In Afghanistan, USIP is currently 
designing a program to help develop the capacity of women to participate in the 
elections, as well as a broader effort to inform and support election-related civic edu- 
cation efforts. 

A Credible Election is Essential for Peace and Stability 

Today’s hearing is critically important and timely. I strongly believe that the sin- 
gle biggest opportunity to protect the tremendous achievements of the past decade 
and to promote the U.S. objective of a relatively stable Afghanistan that does not 
slide back into civil war, once again becoming a haven for transnational terrorist 
groups and destabilizing its neighbors, especially Pakistan, is a credible election in 
2014 that produces a legitimate successor to President Karzai. 

Until recently this critically important political transition in Afghanistan has been 
overshadowed by the security transition — the ongoing process by which inter- 
national forces are drawn down and Afghan forces take full responsibility for their 
own security. However, many Afghans do not believe it will be possible to have a 
successful security transition without a successful political transition that ensures 
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there is a legitimate civilian government to control and maintain the cohesiveness 
of the Afghan National Security Forces. Furthermore, there is a clear recognition 
among Afghan political elites that cancellation of the election, or a deeply flawed 
election that does not produce a legitimate outcome, will have a very negative 
impact on the willingness of major Western donors to continue generous levels of 
financial support to sustain the Afghan economy and the Afghan National Security 
Forces. They know all too well that it was not the withdrawal of Soviet troops that 
led to the downfall of the Najibullah regime in 1992, and the resulting descent into 
a bloody civil war, but the end to the Soviet subsidies following the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. 

The stakes in 2014 are not simply the election of a new Afghan leadership, but 
the endurance of Afghanistan’s constitutional political order. In spite of the prob- 
lems that Afghanistan continues to face, its current constitution, ratified in January 
of 2004, has succeeded in holding together a disparate group of political elites. Many 
of these elites still have the means to contest for power with arms, but they have 
accepted that constitutional process and electoral contests are better ways of resolv- 
ing leadership conflicts. Without elections next year, or with flawed elections, the 
fabric of the constitution will be torn, and with it the existing consensus on how 
to allocate power and determine legitimacy. If this happens, it is likely that some 
of Afghanistan’s major powerbrokers will resort to the only other set of rules for 
power available to them — those of force and violence. This would not only have 
tragic consequences for Afghans, but also seriously damage U.S. interests in the re- 
gion and reinvigorate the Taliban insurgency. As one senior Afghan political figure 
told me last month in Kabul, “If elections are not held it will be a big propaganda 
victory for the Taliban.” 

Foundations for a Democratic Future in Afghanistan 

While the last round of Afghan elections in 2009/2010 were problematic for many 
reasons, a focus on the flaws of past elections would overlook some important 
achievements of Afghan democracy. Elections have worked in Afghanistan, at least 
in terms of their most basic function. They have legitimized executive power, elected 
representative parliaments and provincial councils, and have begun to accustom 
Afghan citizens to the rites of democracy. However imperfect, Afghanistan has 
achieved a government that exercises civilian control over its security forces, nego- 
tiates trade deals with its neighbors, seeks loans from international financial insti- 
tutions such as the World Bank and the IMF, represents Afghanistan at the United 
Nations, and maintains important bilateral relationships on a sovereign footing. All 
of this is possible because the government is recognized by the international commu- 
nity because it has been established on the basis of the mechanisms prescribed in 
its constitution. 

There is, of course, much room for improvement, but the two post-2001 electoral 
cycles have laid a foundation from which Afghans can continue to grow into their 
democracy. Elections are also accepted by most Afghans as a means of determining 
political power. A recent survey conducted by Democracy International and funded 
by USAID reveals that 76 percent of those surveyed intend to vote in the next Presi- 
dential election. In another study published by USIP, Afghans surveyed say they 
recognize the flaws of their electoral system, but also value it. They expressed pride 
in the fact that their country has joined the family of democratic nations. Further- 
more, despite past flaws, and undoubtedly future ones as well, they see no better 
alternative. 

At the level of elites, the prospect of next year’s election has led to significant po- 
litical mobilization. Electoral politics is happening in Afghanistan — the democratic 
politics of coalition-building, platform-drafting, and campaign strategizing. The fact 
that President Karzai is constitutionally barred from running for a third term is the 
most salient feature of the 2014 election. While making predictions about Afghani- 
stan is always a risky business, one possible scenario is the emergence of two strong 
electoral coalitions, one supported by President Karzai, and entrusted by him to pro- 
tect and carry on his political legacy, and the other formed by an opposition team, 
made up largely of former (and in some cases current) senior office-holders in 
Karzai’s government, though both coalitions will need the support of more tradi- 
tional sources of power. A strategy being pursued by some political actors is to try 
to generate a consensus prior to the elections among key political elites around a 
post-election national agenda and power-sharing arrangement. If successful, this 
elite consensus-building effort would be followed by a national campaign to endorse 
this effort, with the hope that the 2014 elections would ultimately serve more as 
a referendum on this national agenda and power-sharing agreement rather than a 
highly contentious and divisive electoral contest. 
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United States Support for Elections 

Whether we like it or not, the position adopted by the United States plays a major 
role in the electoral calculations of Afghan political actors. However, there is a 
politically damaging mismatch of perceptions between the signals we think we are 
sending and the signals that Afghans say they are receiving from us. There is no 
question that the United States has been clear in its official statements, program 
documents, and bilateral discussions with Afghans about the U.S. desire for a cred- 
ible election process in 2014 that yields a legitimate result. For example, the Tokyo 
Mutual Accountability Framework specifies a credible election as a condition for 
long-term assistance to Afghanistan beyond 2014. The elections were prominently 
mentioned during the press conference that Presidents Obama and Karzai held in 
Washington in January of this year, as well as during Secretary Kerry’s visit to 
Kabul in March. The U.S. Embassy in Kabul is closely following the elections and 
USAID and its partners are actively supporting the electoral preparations. On visits 
to Kabul in February and April of this year, I was struck by the number of Afghan 
political figures who spoke of the significance for Afghans of then-Senator Kerry’s 
remarks about the importance of the elections, made in his confirmation hearing 
before this committee. 

We might therefore conclude that the U.S. Government has said enough and that 
our position is clear. But many Afghans remain hesitant and continue to question 
our commitment to their democracy. They note our actions as well as our state- 
ments. The recent reports in the media, for example, that some parts of the U.S. 
Government continue to provide President Karzai with unofficial cash pa 3 unents is 
interpreted as a sipi that, whatever the U.S. says about elections, it in fact remains 
wedded to supporting Karzai and his patronage networks. His very public acknowl- 
edgment that he received these funds, and the assurances he says he was given that 
he will continue to receive them, clearly show that he recognizes the political value 
within Afghanistan of highlighting this support. The fact that the U.S. has not been 
more vocal on issues such as Karzai’s recent veto of an electoral law that would en- 
sure a more independent election commission is also seen as a sign by some Afghans 
that credible elections in 2014 are not a top U.S. policy priority. The U.S. refusal, 
along with other donors, to finance a plan last year to improve the voter register — 
leaving aside the feasibility of that plan — is similarly interpreted as the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s unwillingness to invest in as credible an electoral process as possible. 

In 2009, President Karzai accused the U.S. of undue interference in the electoral 
process, including favoring certain candidates over others and actively undermining 
his reelection. Whatever the merits of this accusation, Karzai considers it to be fact, 
and that must be accepted by policymakers as a reality of the Afghan political 
scene. Since 2009, the international community has reacted by adopting an ap- 
proach that perhaps goes too far in the other direction. Rightly or wrongly, many 
Afghan opposition politicians regularly complain to me that the U.S. has been con- 
spicuously absent from involvement in the elections on the grounds of respecting 
Afghan sovereignty — but that too often there is a tendency to confuse President 
Karzai’s “sovereignty” with Afghanistan’s sovereignty. As one Afghan put it to me, 
“The United States is interfering in the process as much by staying out of it as it 
would by being involved. The question is whether its interference is positive or neg- 
ative for the future of Afghanistan.” 

There is no question that Afghan sovereignty must be taken seriously. Active U.S. 
support for a credible election bolsters Afghan sovereignty and reinforces the pri- 
macy of the constitution. It is a critical component of the future relationship 
between our two countries. This discussion cannot be held only with President 
Karzai. It must be held more broadly with the Afghan political community and even 
the Afghan public, because they will be the main partners and hopefully bene- 
ficiaries in that future relationship. It is not a violation of Afghan sovereignty for 
the U.S. Government and its international partners to highlight — publicly as well 
as privately — the need for appropriate electoral laws and effective and independent 
electoral institutions, and that future levels of external support will undoubtedly be 
affected by the extent to which the elections are perceived to be credible. 

The veto a few weeks ago by President Karzai of the law governing electoral insti- 
tutions is cause for significant concern. Karzai’s main criticism was that the law 
restricted his so-far unfettered ability to pick the members of the Independent Elec- 
toral Commission. His veto of the law will, in the least damaging scenario, cost pre- 
cious time in the preparation of the elections. At worst, it will result in a situation 
where Parliament adjourns in July without an agreed-upon law, and President 
Karzai will either decree a new law, or the elections will take place according to 
the old law. Irrespective of the merits of the various legislative drafts, and of the 
arguments behind Karzai’s veto, the electoral optics are of great concern. For an op- 
position already skittish about contesting an election that they fear will be rigged. 
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the fact that the President might be the sole decider of the legislation under which 
the election takes place, and the sole appointer of the figures who will oversee the 
contest, is dissuasive to say the least. 

Despite the risks of a destabilizing election, the greatest fear of many Afghans 
is an election that doesn’t take place. Various factors heighten that concern — 
a delayed or uncertain legislative framework, an opposition that is ill-prepared to 
contest an election because it doubts the election’s fairness, the security situation 
which could further deteriorate if the Taliban decide to actively target the elections, 
the impact of the drawdown of international military forces on their capacity to pro- 
vide security and logistical support, questions about how the electoral budget is 
administered, logistical challenges of carrying out a spring election — all lead to a sit- 
uation where many may conclude that an election cannot be held. Where would that 
leave Afghanistan? It is anyone’s guess, but without question it would create a 
destabilizing constitutional crisis, which I have argued it is imperative to avoid. 

It must be the unwavering policy of the U.S. to support an election in April 2014 
that will provide a new leadership team for Afghanistan and, most importantly, pre- 
serve the integrity and continuity of the Afghan Constitution. This policy objective 
should be prioritized above all others, including that of a negotiated solution with 
the Taliban. Working with Afghans to ensure that a credible election is held should 
also take precedence over certain bilateral issues, such as the negotiation of the 
Bilateral Security Agreement that determines the status of U.S. forces in Afghani- 
stan beyond 2014, should these two issues be placed in conflict. 

The IJ.S. must make very clear to the Afghan Government, political parties and 
candidates, and the Afghan public that a credible election and a peaceful political 
transition to a legitimate successor to President Karzai is currently the top policy 
priority of the U.S. in Afghanistan. This need not be communicated through threats 
or ultimatums. Megaphone diplomacy in Afghanistan often backfires. U.S. officials 
must simply state the obvious — that the U.S. and its international partners would 
find it difficult to sustain a robust and long-term economic and security relationship 
with an Afghanistan that did not have a legitimate democratically elected govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the U.S. would welcome deepening its relationship with 
a new, elected government that sees itself as a strategic partner. 

Recommendations 

In summary, my recommendations are: 

1. The top priority of U.S. policy in Afghanistan should be to support credible elec- 
tions on April 5, 2014, in accordance with the Afghan Constitution. We have many 
competing interests in Afghanistan and many short-term crises that come up in our 
relationship with the Afghan Government. These should not be allowed to over- 
shadow the fact that our long-term relationship depends on a legitimate post-2014 
government. 

2. The U.S. should appoint an official of ambassadorial rank in the Embassy in 
Kabul specifically tasked with focusing on elections, offering both technical and po- 
litical guidance. Ambassador Tim Carney played this role in 2009 and it was seen 
as extremely valuable by Afghans and the international community in coordinating 
the various lines of support provided by the U.S. Government. Because the elections 
are taking place in the spring when weather conditions make parts of the country 
difficult to access, the 2014 elections will be more complicated logistically than pre- 
vious elections, and ensuring efficient lines of support will be more important. 

3. In providing support to the electoral process, both through technical means and 
through our statements to Afghan leaders, the U.S. must avoid the impression that 
it supports any specific candidate. It is extremely important for the legitimacy of 
the process and the government that emerges from it, that the electoral decision is 
an Afghan one. 

4. The U.S. should actively support civic education efforts of civil society organiza- 
tions and the media. Civic education and robust support for independent media will 
play an important role in mobilizing and educating voters, especially women voters, 
generating demand for the elections, and promoting greater transparency and 
accountability. 

5. Finally, we should work with Afghanistan’s regional partners to improve the 
environment in which the elections take place. The election of a new government 
in Pakistan, for example, creates an opportunity to gain greater cooperation in pro- 
moting stability in Afghanistan in the runup to the election. Neighboring countries 
will seek to influence the election, but can be convinced that they also all stand to 
lose if a failed process leads to renewed conflict. 
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CONCLUSION 

The true value of the efforts of many American service men and women, dip- 
lomats, and civilians over the past 12 years will he put to the test a year from now. 
As I mentioned at the beginning of my remarks, the stakes are high for all Afghans, 
but they are also high for us. An Afghan friend recently told me, “We have tried 
every form of government in the past 100 years: monarchy, anarchy, theocracy, a 
nonelected Presidential republic, and now democracy. If democracy cannot work, 
then what is left?” That, I believe, is how many Afghans see the stakes of next 
year’s election, and why they place so much importance on them — and why we can- 
not let them down. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am happy to take questions. 

Senator Casey. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Chayes. 

STATEMENT OF SARAH CHAYES, SENIOR ASSOCIATE, SOUTH 

ASIA PROGRAM, CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Chayes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I think all 
of us — I can probably speak for all of us in just expressing appre- 
ciation for your initiative with this because I can say, at least, if 
the same foresight had been shown in 2009, we might be in a dif- 
ferent place today. 

I would like to just give you a couple of words to give you a sense 
of my own perspective. I was asked to discuss a little bit how 
things went down in 2009, you know, just to provide a context for 
the types of actions that you might be considering proposing at the 
moment. 

At the time, I was the special advisor to the ISAF command. I 
had lived in Afghanistan for 7 years, almost all of that time in a 
regular house in Kandahar, and I speak Pashtu and the people I 
worked with were ordinary Afghans, men and women, from the 
Kandahar area. And so that experience gave me an intimate 
insight into how the massive fraud of 2009 was brought about. And 
what I am going to describe comes from an unclassified analysis 
that I provided to the ISAF command, and that was everyone. 
General McChyrstal, General Rodriguez at the time, the intel and 
ops bosses, et cetera. 

So one of the things we heard today repeated quite often was the 
issue of Afghanizing the election. I think we need, as Dr. Wilder 
suggested, to think carefully about what we mean by that. What 
I found was that the fraud operation was incredibly sophisticated, 
and it began with what I could call a PSYOPS campaign, a psycho- 
logical operations campaign, against us by Karzai and the key min- 
isters, and by that I mean, you know, the Minister of Defense, the 
Minister of the Interior, the key IDLG, the independent — what was 
it — directorate of local governance. Sorry. And that was a main 
point they were all trying to impress on us, is we need to Afghanize 
this election. And I have to say the international community 
jumped on board with that concept, in particular, the United 
Nations which saw this as a mark of success, the degree to which 
we backed out of — we, the international community — backed out of 
involvement in, again, the process. It is not about picking winners. 
It is about oversight over the process. ISAF, I have to say, was 
delighted to be relegated to third rank security. So not even eyes 
on to polling stations. 
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The effect was — so these were concepts that we really were sen- 
sitive to. We did not want to impinge on Afghan sovereignty. But 
that was a very effective way for the Karzai machine, more or less, 
to protect itself from observation. In fact, the Afghan Government 
was not neutral. It had been set up to pursue the objective of 
reelecting President Karzai, and that is how every Afghan citizen 
that I interacted with — and that was a lot — saw it. And they saw 
at the time the international community as the sole potential guar- 
antors of the independence of the process. 

And again, I can remember the night before the election getting 
a call from a town on the border with Pakistan. They have started 
stuffing the ballot boxes already. It is at so and so’s house on such 
and such a street, and the implied plea there was send somebody. 
Make it stop. 

And so there was a real disconnect between our sense of we need 
to respect Afghan sovereignty and the Afghan population’s sense 
that we were respecting, as Dr. Wilder put it, Karzai’s sovereignty 
and not their sovereignty. 

The other really important sort of psychological operations effort 
was to reduce the number of so-called black districts. So there were 
a lot of districts that were considered too insecure to open polling 
stations, and there was huge pressure put on the ISAF manage- 
ment to do whatever it could to reduce the number of black dis- 
tricts. And the notion that was handed to us was most of those 
were in Pashtun areas and Pashtuns want to vote for Karzai. So 
Karzai’s voters will have been disenfranchised and therefore he 
could contest the election. That begs the question whether 
Pashtuns were, in fact, supportive of President Karzai. 

But two things happened. A couple of things happened. One was 
there were elections operations which ISAF did not want to conduct 
at the time. The doctrine at the time was you do not do an oper- 
ation where you do not plan to stay. But the pressure from the 
Afghan Government was such that ISAF decided to do these clear- 
ing operations just for the purposes of the elections. 

The second thing that happened that was really interesting was 
deals with the Taliban. And these were briefed to us by the director 
of the national security directorate. And it was offering de facto 
recognition by entering into deals with them. It was sanctuary 
within their districts because in a number of these cases, ANSF 
agreed not to go in. You had money. And again, when we are talk- 
ing about cash being handed over to Afghan Government officials, 
the question arises what is that cash being used for. Well, one of 
the purposes was paying off Taliban so that they would do what? 
Allow people to vote? No. What they had to do was allow voting 
materials to enter and then return from the district. Now, nobody 
voted in these districts. And I knew people in a lot of them, and 
I checked this. 

So why did Karzai not complain about his voters being 
disenfranchised? The objective was to obtain empty ballot boxes 
that were official ballot boxes, but empty, emanating from districts 
that were believed to be supportive of President Karzai, and that 
is where most of the ballot box stuffing happened. 

Then you had small, weak, underresourced oversight bodies. As 
you mentioned, we have got vetoes on the ECC and the lEC struc- 
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tures right now, not only vetoes. We have got Karzai there should 
he no ECC. The ECC, in fact, should he the Attorney General 
who — again I know from having followed anticorruption very, very 
closely, this is a guy who answers — Karzai picks up the phone to 
him and tells him what to do. Currently Karzai is standing up for 
being able to simply appoint all the members of the lEC. You could 
not imagine two bodies that are less independent than that. And 
so, again, I find the sort of wishes that were expressed by the ear- 
lier panelists a bit — there is a delta between what they were saying 
and what the likely realities are. 

Those were the conditions at a time when United States involve- 
ment in Afghanistan was the highest it ever has been in the past 
13 years. So I just leave you to imagine what the level of involve- 
ment in the process that would be required from the United States 
in order to bring about something that was better than 2009. 

The upshot at that time was that the Afghan population felt un- 
believably betrayed by us because they trusted us to bring about 
a credible process. Surprisingly to me, I am finding that my Afghan 
friends are very excited about the upcoming election. I just think 
we need to be very careful. While I agree that we need to message 
how important this event is, we also have to be careful that if we 
say we consider it to be important, then we need to think through 
what are the concrete steps that we are going to take. 

Senator Casey. We are going to have to move along. 

Ms. Chayes. I am already over. Yes. All right. I will stop there, 
and then if you have further questions. 

Senator Casey. We will have some time. 

Ms. Chayes. Thanks a lot. 

Senator Casey. Mr. Boot, thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF MAX BOOT, JEANE J. KIRKPATRICK SENIOR 

FELLOW FOR NATIONAL SECURITY STUDIES, COUNCIL OF 

FOREIGN RELATIONS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Boot. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me, 
and congratulations to you and the rest of the committee on the 
passage of what I hope will be a very important resolution on Syria 
earlier in the day. 

I just returned a few weeks ago from my latest trip to Afghani- 
stan where I have been traveling regularly since 2008 at the invita- 
tion of our military commanders to assess the situation. And on 
this trip, I saw much cause for confidence in Afghanistan’s future, 
as well as considerable cause for concern. 

The factors that are positive really relate to the security situa- 
tion in the southern part of the country which was, obviously, the 
focus of ISAF and Afghan operations in the last few years, and 
there is also pretty decent security, I would say, in the west and 
the north, as well as in Kabul in most of those areas not through 
anything that we have done but simply because there are not a lot 
of Pashtuns there and it is largely a Pashtun-based insurgency. 

There was considerable cause for concern for reasons that Sen- 
ator McCain alluded to earlier having to do with the continued 
existence of Pakistan’s role as an enabler of the insurgency, the 
lack of security, especially in eastern Afghanistan, including prov- 
inces like Logar and Wardak which are on the very doorstep of 
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Kabul itself, and of course, the corruption which continues to crip- 
ple the ability of the government to gain the confidence of its own 
people. 

I think at this point, if I had to prognosticate about the outcome 
in Afghanistan, I think I would have to say it is very evenly bal- 
anced, maybe 55/45, maybe 51/49. I think the odds are still in favor 
of a positive outcome but only barely so. And I think a lot of it will 
depend on crucial factors, some of which are not entirely in our 
control. 

What I would like to talk about in the few minutes that I have 
here today is four recommendations for action, one of them focusing 
on the Presidential election in which I will differ from some of what 
you have heard earlier in the day. But before I get to the election, 
let me just mention three other things that I think need to happen 
for a successful outcome in Afghanistan. 

First, I think we need to continue providing at least $5 billion 
a year indefinitely to support the Afghan security forces. If we cut 
down to the $4 billion goal, which was reached in the Chicago 
NATO summit, the result would be to lay off something like 
120,000 soldiers and police at the very same time that we are pull- 
ing out most of the international security forces. That would be a 
disaster and would be an invitation to a Taliban victory. So I think 
we need to keep funding the ANSF at at least the level of $5 billion 
a year. 

We need to have a substantial advise-and-assist force there after 
2014 at a minimum, I would say, the level of 13,600 recommended 
by General Mattis, although I would be more comfortable with a 
level of 20,000 to 30,000. 

The third point that I would make is that we need to have a sub- 
stantial campaign to counter the malign influence of Pakistan and 
the ISI modeled, I would argue, on the campaign we waged in Iraq 
in 2007-2008 to counter the influence of the Iranian Quds Force 
using all of our covert and overt capabilities to identify and target 
Quds Force operatives for capture or deportation or, at the very 
least, to publicize their activities and discredit what they were 
doing. I think we need a similar campaign in Afghanistan. We need 
to get over the illusion that Pakistan is our friend. They are not. 
They are actively supporting our enemies, and we need to recognize 
that and act accordingly. 

The fourth and final point that I would make is in regard to the 
elections, and here I differ a little bit, Mr. Chairman, from what 
you said earlier and from what some of the other witnesses, espe- 
cially from the official administration witnesses, have said because 
I do believe that we have no choice but to pick winners and losers 
in this election. And effectively we will do that. As Dr. Wilder sug- 
gested, even if we take a hands-off attitude, we are effectively pick- 
ing winners and losers because if we take a completely hands-off 
attitude at this point, we will be seen as endorsing Karzai and 
whoever his hand-picked candidate is to succeed him because that 
is the effect of these bags of cash that the CIA is delivering to him. 

I am not averse to the idea of the CIA exerting its influence 
through the use of money. That is something we have done in the 
past successfully, for example, in the early years of the cold war 
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in places like Europe resisting the attempts of Communists to take 
power at the ballot box. I think that is a legitimate thing to do. 

My concern is, from what I understand — and of course, these are 
all highly classified programs that I am not read into, but certainly 
from the public reporting which has occurred, my sense is that 
what the CIA does is very short-term oriented, really designed to 
grease the way for their strike forces, their ability to continue 
counterterrorism operations and to enhance their limited influence. 
My sense is they are not really taking a long-term view of the 
country’s future, and they are not really using their clout to 
enhance the long-term prosperity and stability and security of 
Afghanistan which I think should be our goal. 

We can take what I believe to be a self-defeating attitude of say- 
ing, well, all we care about is the sanctity of the electoral process, 
but the reality is, first off, I have very little confidence in the sanc- 
tity of the electoral process in Afghanistan especially when it is 
going to happen after we have withdrawn most of our troops from 
that country. The ANSF, I do not think, is going to be interested 
in guaranteeing the sanctity of the outcome. They are going to be 
working for whoever gives them the orders to do so. So the notion 
that there is going to be some pure electoral process I think is a 
myth. 

What is really going to happen and what is happening right now 
in Kabul is that the power brokers and outside players like the 
Iranians and Pakistanis or others are politicking to determine who 
will be the next leader of Afghanistan. I would hope that we would 
be actively casting our vote because we have a large vote in that. 
I think we mishandled the last process in 2009 in part because we 
were so diffident about exerting our influence, and the result of 
that was we gave Karzai the impression that we were opposing 
him without doing anything effective to oppose him. So we got the 
worst of both worlds. We got the leader we did not want and he 
was annoyed at us for seeming to try to block his way. 

But in this instance, I think we need to make clear that we will 
not allow Karzai to abuse the process to entrench himself or his 
relatives in power. This ought to be a redline and we should make 
clear we will not give Afghanistan a dime if the election is not held 
and if Karzai somehow maneuvers to keep himself in power 
through extra-constitutional means. 

But beyond that, I think the succession race right now is wide 
open. There are many candidates. There is no clear front runner. 
I think we have a tremendous opportunity to try to figure out who 
is going to be the strongest and least corrupt candidate, the one 
who is most likely to unite Afghanistan and to move it forward. 
And I think that is a determination that we need to make. We 
should not announce it, obviously, but it is a determination that 
the Ambassador and station chief should be making and we should 
be doing what we can behind the scenes to aid whoever we think 
is going to be the strongest candidate or, put another way, the least 
bad candidate. 

I am sorry that does not comport with civics 101, but I think that 
is the reality of Afghanistan and we need to do that to protect the 
monumental investment in blood and treasure that we have made 
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in that country and to prevent a criminal clique from stealing the 
election which, otherwise, I think is the likely outcome. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Boot follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Max Boot 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, members of the subcommittee, I recently 
returned from a week in Afghanistan where I have been traveling regularly since 
2008 to assess the state of the military campaign at the request of our military com- 
manders. During this visit I went to Kabul as well as to Regional Command South 
(in Kandahar) and Regional Command Southwest (in Helmand). Along with a dele- 
gation from the Council on Foreign Relations, I met with Afghan and American sol- 
diers and officials including Gen. Joe Dunford, Ambassador James Cunningham, 
and Defense Minister Bishmullah Muhammad. I thank you for inviting me to testify 
about the Afghan election in 2014 which is one of the most important factors deter- 
mining Afghanistan’s future. To place it into context I would like to comment not 
only on the election but on other factors of vital important to the outcome of our 
mission. What follows is closely based on an article I have written for the June 5 
issue of National Review summing up my most recent observations. 

The fundamental question we face is: Will America’s decade-plus effort to bring 
stability and security to Afghanistan succeed? I saw cause for both pessimism and 
optimism as the country hurtles toward a turning point: the self-imposed December 
2014 deadline for all NATO “combat” troops (though not necessarily military advis- 
ers and Special Operations Forces) to leave the country. 

The most important reason to think that Afghanistan may turn out just fine is 
the progress being made by the Afghan National Security Forces, now 352,000 
strong. The formal forces are augmented by 20,000 Afghan Local Police, an auxil- 
iary, village-based security force that is particularly feared by the Taliban, who are 
targeting its leaders for assassination. The Afghan security forces, and in particular 
the army, are now in the lead in 80 percent of all security operations, and in June 
they will take control of the entire country. Already the Afghans, not coalition 
troops, are bearing the brunt of the battle as evidenced by casualty figures which 
show that far more Afghan than coalition troops are being killed and wounded — 
a reversal of the prevailing trend of the past decade. 

I came away impressed from my meetings with Afghan army officers such as Maj. 
Gen. Sayeed Malook, commander of the 215th Corps in Helmand province, who 
present a professional appearance and convey an unyielding determination to fight 
the dushman (enemy) as they call the Taliban. If the Afghan Army continues to 
receive substantial Western support (a big if, to be sure), it is unlikely to lose a sin- 
gle battle to the ragtag fighters of the Taliban. 

Another cause for optimism is the result of American-led counterinsurgency oper- 
ations in Helmand and Kandahar provinces, both of which I visited. U.S. troops, 
along with the international and Afghan partners, have routed the Taliban out of 
most of their southern sanctuaries. Enemy-initiated attacks in Kandahar province, 
I was told, fell 70 percent between 2011 and 2012. Kandahar City, the biggest urban 
area in the south, remains more secure than ever despite (or possibly because of) 
the assassination in 2011 of Ahmed Wali Karzai, a half-brother of the President who 
was the de facto political boss of the region. Last summer the Taliban did not suc- 
ceed in killing a single significant leader in Kandahar where security is now in the 
hands of the much-feared police chief, Gen. Abdul Razik. 

Yet more grounds for optimism can be found in the continuing security and grow- 
ing economic development of western and northern Afghanistan, the region an- 
chored by Herat in the west and by Mazar-e-Sharif in the north. This has less to 
do with security operations by Afghans or their coalition allies than with simple 
demographics: The insurgency is largely confined to the Pashtun population and 
there are few Pashtuns in the north and west. 

Against these positive factors must be weighed three major negatives. First, and 
most important, Pakistan. The rift in U.S. -Pakistan relations which opened after the 
2011 Osama bin Laden raid has superficially healed — the Pakistanis have reopened 
NATO’s supply line from the port of Karachi and resumed nominal cooperation on 
cross-border security. But in reality the Pakistani Army, the real arbiter of its for- 
eign policy, continues to support the Afghan Taliban even while fighting its counter- 
part, the Pakistani Taliban. Some factions of the Taliban might want to make peace, 
but the Pakistanis are not allowing it — they see the Taliban as their best bet to 
exert influence in post-2014 Afghanistan. That’s why peace talks, in which the 
Obama administration has invested so many hopes, are going nowhere fast. Given 
that cross-border sanctuaries are a big boon for any insurgency, Pakistan’s role 
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remains a spoiler even though security forces have made considerable progress in 
southern Afghanistan since 2009 in spite of Pakistan’s support for the insurgency. 

A second, and related, negative is the continuing instability of eastern Afghani- 
stan, the region located along the mountainous frontier with Pakistan. U.S. com- 
manders have never had enough troops to do “clear and hold” operations in most 
of this area. While Kabul itself remains secure and bustling (notwithstanding a 
recent suicide bomber attack on a convoy carr3dng U.S. military advisers and con- 
tractors), nearby provinces such as Ghazni, Logar, and Wardak are still infested 
with Taliban and Haqqani Network fighters. This insecurity, if left unaddressed, 
eventually could spill over and threaten the capital, which also happens to be the 
country’s largest and most important city. 

A third and final negative — one too seldom mentioned by U.S. officials — is the 
continuing corruption of the Government of Afghanistan, which is dominated by an 
avaricious clique of warlords, drug barons, and powerbrokers in cahoots with Presi- 
dent Hamid Karzai and his family. Afghanistan’s leading clans have robbed the 
country blind over the past decade, stealing billions in foreign aid. Their rapacious- 
ness has alienated substantial sectors of the population and provided an opening for 
the Taliban who, while themselves complicit in the drug trade, promise to deliver 
a harsh brand of Islamic justice. 

The positives and negatives of Afghanistan are closely balanced. The ultimate out- 
come may well be decided by three upcoming events. 

First, the Afghan security forces must show that security gains in the south are 
sustainable. This summer will be their first major test — the first fighting season 
when coalition troops are not in the lead. If the Afghan Army and police can hold 
onto gains achieved largely by U.S. forces, that will be a major psychological boost 
for them — and a major blow to the Taliban. While U.S. commanders are understand- 
ably focused on this immediate challenge, an even bigger test will come in the sum- 
mer of 2014 when there will be no more than 34,000 U.S. troops in Afghanistan. 
The ultimate test will come after 2014 when the U.S. presence will be even further 
diminished. 

Second, Afghans must emerge from their April 2014 Presidential election (assum- 
ing it occurs as planned) with a new leader who can unite diverse sectarian and 
political factions. A fractious outcome, with ballot-stuffing rampant and no can- 
didate able to claim legitimacy, would be disastrous for the country’s long-term pros- 
pects. So, too, would be any attempt by Hamid Karzai to hold onto power beyond 
the length of his current term, whether by postponing the election or simply by 
changing the constitution. On the other hand, a peaceful transfer of power, the first 
in Afghanistan’s modern history, to a new President with widespread support would 
be a major blow to the Taliban and their al-Qaeda allies. 

Third, Afghans must know that the U.S. will provide the support necessary to 
keep their country together. Afghans understandably fear they will be abandoned 
after 2014, just as they were abandoned by the West after the departure of the Red 
Army in 1989. That is why property prices in Kabul are falling and capital flight 
is increasing. Only the announcement of a substantial post-2014 commitment by the 
U.S. can reassure Afghans that the Taliban will not come back. 

What can we do now, at this late date, to ensure that the negatives do not over- 
whelm the positives? Plenty. For a start, the U.S. and its allies must continue to 
provide at least $5 billion a year to the Afghan security forces, the minimum nec- 
essary to preserve a force of 352,000, but more than the $4.1 billion pledged at the 
Chicago NATO summit last year. Unless the $4.1 billion figure is increased, the 
Afghan forces will have to lay off 120,000 soldiers and police at the very time when 
coalition forces are withdrawing. That would be a disastrous combination. 

The Obama administration should also announce that it will keep at least 13,600 
U.S. troops in Afghanistan after 2014 to assist the Afghan security forces — the min- 
imum number recommended by recently retired Gen. Jim Mattis of Central Com- 
mand. If the U.S. were to ante up, our allies would probably provide another 6,000 
or so troops, bringing the total coalition presence to around 20,000. That is still 
short of the 30,000 or so troops that ace analysts Fred and Kim Kagan have argued 
would be needed to maintain robust operations in eastern and southern Afghani- 
stan — but it should be sufficient, if just barely, to avert disaster. It is especially im- 
portant that the U.S. continue to provide air support and medevac capability since 
Afghanistan will not have a functioning air force before 2017 at the earliest. 

Unfortunately the administration is hinting it will send substantially fewer 
troops — the President has told NATO to begin initial planning for a force of 8,000 
to 12,000 troops. The U.S., which has historically provided two-thirds of all coalition 
forces, presumably would provide no more than 5,400 to 8,000 of the total. That is 
such a low figure that U.S. troops would have trouble sustaining and defending 
themselves, much less projecting power to outlying regions. That, in turn, will make 
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it hard for the Afghans to fight effectively and thus increase the risk of the army 
fracturing along ethnic lines, with the Pashtuns making common cause with the 
Talihan and the Tajiks, Hazaras, and Uzbeks recreating the Northern Alliance. 
Such an outcome would plunge Afghanistan back into the disastrous civil war of the 
1990s which led to the rise of the Taliban in the first place. 

President Karzai can help to avert this dire fate by being more cooperative in 
efforts to negotiate a status of forces agreement with the U.S. that would allow our 
troops legal immunity. He does not want to make the mistake that Prime Minister 
Nouri al-Maliki of Iraq made: He tried to drive a hard bargain, only to have Obama 
walk away from the negotiations and pull all U.S. troops out. That remains a possi- 
bility in Afghanistan, too, especially if Karzai continues to bad-mouth the U.S. pub- 
lically, thereby undermining American support for a continuing commitment. 

In addition to keeping a substantial contingent of advise-and-assist and Special 
Operations troops after 2014, the U.S. must launch an immediate campaign to 
counter Pakistan’s destabilizing efforts in Afghanistan. The model is the covert cam- 
paign mounted by U.S. forces in Iraq in 2007-2008 to blunt the influence of Iran’s 
Quds Forces, which involved doing everjdhing from arresting and deporting Iranian 
operatives to publicizing their machinations. The U.S. must recognize that Paki- 
stan’s Inter-Services Intelligence is our enemy in Afghanistan and act accordingly, 
instead of clinging to the fiction that the Pakistanis are our friends and allies. Nor 
should we cling to the illusion, so beloved of diplomats, that Pakistan can be 
induced to jettison the Taliban as a part of some kind of regional “grand bargain” 
involving Iran, China, and Russia. That is about as likely to occur as a break- 
through in Israeli-Palestinian negotiations, another chimera pursued by generations 
of diplomatists. 

Given that we have less need of Pakistani support than we once did to target 
al-Qaeda’s much-weakened central organization, we should also not be afraid of 
using drones and, if necessary. Special Operations raids to target Taliban leaders 
and arms caches in Pakistan — something we have not done to date for fear of 
offending Islamabad. It is shameful that the Taliban are allowed the free run of 
towns such as Chaman, a Pakistani border crossing facing the Afghan town of 
Spinbaldak in Kandahar province. Coalition air strikes would not defeat the Taliban 
but they would break Taliban leaders’ sense of impunity and keep them balance as 
U.S. troops draw down. 

Finally to the subject you have highlighted in this hearing: I believe the U.S. Gov- 
ernment must become more active in shaping the outcome of the Afghan Presi- 
dential election. Ballot fraud is likely to be prevalent again, as it was in 2009, but 
that need not be fatal since the outcome is likely to be determined not in the actual 
voting but in backroom deals among political bosses — as was the norm in an earlier 
period of American history. Talks are currently going on among powerbrokers in 
Kabul, what some jocularly refer to as the “Afghan primary,” to sort out a long list 
of Presidential wannabes such as Education Minister Farooq Wardak; former Karzai 
chief of staff Umer Daudzai; former Finance Minister Ashraf Ghani; former Interior 
Minister Ali Jalali; the President’s brother, Qayum Karzai; former intelligence chief 
Amrullah Saleh; former Presidential candidate (and Foreign Minister), Abdullah 
Abdullah; and even the Afghan-American former U.S. Ambassador, Zalmay 
Khalilzad. 

The U.S. Government was burned by its experience in 2009 when efforts by 
former Ambassador Karl Eikenberry and the late special envoy Richard Holbrooke 
to encourage a more competitive election were interpreted by Karzai to mean that 
the U.S. was trying to block his reelection, thereby making him even more difficult 
to deal with once he secured a suspect victory. As a result, U.S. Embassy officials 
today are loathe to discuss Presidential candidates, even in private, for fear of 
appearing to choose sides. This crippling reticence only increases the prospect of 
either a deadlocked process or the emergence of discredited front-runner, e.g., 
Qayum Karzai, who would have a hard time winning credibility either in Afghani- 
stan or in the West. Instead of standing on the sidelines, the U.S. needs to use its 
considerable clout — including, if necessary, the bags of cash the CIA has been pro- 
viding to President Karzai — to ensure the selection of the strongest possible Presi- 
dent, one who would take on warlords and the Taliban more effectively than the 
incumbent has done. 

Based on the current situation, I would put the odds at roughly 55-45 percent 
that Afghanistan will be able to avoid a civil war and a possible return to Taliban 
rule. That is more optimistic than the pessimism which prevails in the U.S., where 
most people wrongly assume the war is already lost, but it is hardly a ringing en- 
dorsement. With the relatively modest steps outlined above, however. President 
Obama could dramatically increase the odds of success. 
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Senator Casey. Mr. Boot, thank you very much. 

What I am hearing from a lot of the members or several of the 
members of this panel is we better have our eyes wide open, that 
the reality of an election is not always what is in the civics books. 
You are right. And that is why we have these hearings where we 
have not just two panels, but I think in some ways two different 
vantage points. 

Let me go back to this question of either the reality of inter- 
ference or the perception thereof. Dr. Wilder, you have talked a lit- 
tle bit about this. Mr. Boot, there seems to be some conflict here. 
What is your reaction to, or your comment on, that interference 
question, especially in light of what Mr. Boot said? We try not to 
create arguments within the panel, but sometimes it is helpful and 
illuminating. 

Dr. Wilder. Yes, I think it is helpful to go back to 2009 and look 
at that because I often think that the wrong lessons have been 
learned from 2009. I think trying to pick favorites is not something 
we should be doing, as I mentioned in my testimony, for a number 
of reasons. One reason is we do not have a track record that is ter- 
ribly good in getting that right. We only have to go back to Novem- 
ber 2001 at a conference in Bonn where we actually played an 
instrumental role in picking a winner — now I think we do not feel 
that went according to plan. But there has been a track record of 
actively backing President Karzai in the past as our candidate, our 
man. 

I have actually a lot more confidence in the Afghan voters in 
terms of picking their next leader than in our ability to hand-pick 
the right successor. It is critical that whoever becomes President 
next is perceived as legitimate. The more it is perceived that our 
fingers are on it, trying to determine who the winner will be, the 
greater the risk that whoever ends up in that position will be per- 
ceived as less legitimate. 

The lesson from 2009 is do not interfere by picking favorites, but 
do interfere by trying to ensure that this election is going to be 
held on as level a playing field as possible. Do interfere in terms 
of trying to ensure much more rigorous fraud mitigation measures 
for this election, trying to put pressure on in terms of the electoral 
laws, but in particular, signaling that the elections are the U.S. 
Government’s No. 1 foreign policy priority in Afghanistan for this 
coming year. The security transition and the economic transition 
cannot succeed without the successful political transition. If we can 
give more confidence to the Afghans that the United States is 
behind these elections, we will see more Afghans stepping up to the 
plate to actually start contesting. 

Every night in Kabul, the political elite are meeting and wheel- 
ing and dealing, and electoral politics is happening. And I think 
that is actually one of the most encouraging things about what is 
happening in Afghanistan today. Many of these elites have done 
fabulously well in the last decade and have a lot of vested interests 
in making sure that the country does not fall apart. 

We should be actively looking at ways to support consensus 
building efforts that are trying to create coalitions to contest the 
next election. Some of them are holding back because they are con- 
cerned about whether there will be elections. Why put your life on 
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the line and put your resources on the line to contest an election 
that likely will not happen? There is no confidence that President 
Karzai’s No. 1 objective is to hold elections. That is where we need 
to be continuing to make strong statements that this is our pri- 
ority. That will give incentives to the Afghan candidates to start 
campaigning. 

I do not like to use the word “opposition” because we are going 
into an election where President Karzai, by the constitution, is not 
allowed to contest. We need to look at all the candidates on an 
equal basis, not government versus opposition. 

So again, do not support individuals but do interfere in support- 
ing the process. 

Senator Casey. And I want to continue this line of discussion, 
but I have to say for the record probably a lot of Members of Con- 
gress over the last couple years have been pretty critical of Mr. 
Karzai. I am one of them. In fact, for a couple of years, I was prob- 
ably one of the leading critics, and that is on the public record. I 
am sure he does not recall that, but I was. 

The last time I saw him — the first time I met him was in 2008 
and then 2009 within a day or 2 of the election. And I and others 
pressed him on making sure that now that the election had taken 
place, that they take steps to meet the legitimate expectations of 
the people. And of course, he assured us he would. 

I did not have a chance to see him when I went back in 2011, 
but I did see him earlier this year when he came to visit, just a 
brief visit on Capitol Hill. We were actually in Senator McConnell’s 
office, and it was just a small group of us. 

But I said that to him. I said I have criticized you a lot in the 
past, and I am going to try to refrain from that today and say that 
you should use this opportunity to make sure that you have an 
election and it goes well, and that will be your legacy and not 
something else. Of course, he, I guess, somewhat agreed with that 
but then seemed to be critical of us in not interfering in a process 
that he does not seem to conduct very well. 

But, anyway, let me get back to the question of interference. Ms. 
Chayes, I know you have raised a lot of concerns about what hap- 
pened last time in your testimony and how we prepare for this. 
What is your view on this question of interference? 

I think it is an interesting idea that a really tough, aggressive 
imposition or us having an impact on the rules and how the elec- 
tion is conducted could be seen as interference but might be the 
most constructive way that we have an impact apart from or sepa- 
rated from the question of picking a candidate. Maybe that is an 
area where we can agree that if we institute or push them to insti- 
tute as rigorous a process as possible, that that might be the best. 

What is your view on what you have heard from your two col- 
leagues here and how you view it? 

Ms. Chayes. I would probably concur with what you just said 
and what Dr. Wilder said. 

I guess I just have to again try to impress on you and on the 
record what “rigorous” would have to mean. So, again, you just 
phrased the issue of the vetoes by President Karzai of the lEC and 
ECC structures. What do we do? How do we participate in making 
this a credible and free and fair exercise if the two bodies charged 
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with running it belong to President Karzai? Honestly. We are 
really in a bind because, on the one hand, we are saying there has 
to be an election. It has to be Afghan-managed, Afghan-led. And on 
the other hand, if Afghan-managed, Afghan-led means Karzai- 
managed, Karzai-led, you know, do we fund the exercise anyway? 
If we decide not to fund it, Karzai is thrilled. Great. No election. 

So I have to say I do not have a great answer to that question, 
but I do not think picking the guy, fundamentally because we do 
not have a great track record, is probably the right solution. On the 
other hand, continuing to pay one of them — so one of the things I 
think is really important, if we care how things work out in 
Afghanistan, is arbitrating between the different USG equities that 
are at play here because if we are paying President Karzai, it does 
not matter what you say to him or what any other member of the 
U.S. Government says to him, including the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of State, up to the President. Once 
he is getting money from the Central Intelligence Agency, that 
strengthens him to do whatever he wants in spite of anything that 
any other member of the U.S. Government, with the exception of 
the President, could say. 

So I think that is really important issue to think about. If he or 
somebody chosen by him is a candidate — I mean, he will not be, 
but if there is some Karzai proxy who is a candidate, which I think 
is really likely, is that person on the payroll? Does that get debated 
at a principals’ committee meeting? So it is one thing to say we 
should not pick an “opposition” candidate, but therefore we need to 
really be clear about where is our private bags of cash. Where are 
they going? 

I think another really important aspect of this that has not been 
brought up but has to do with the security, which is to say — and 
I did bring it up at ISAF in 2009 — are we construing our mandate 
to protect the security of these elections as a mandate to protect 
it from intimidation from the government, as well as intimidation 
from the Taliban? That was not a question that got a very coherent 
answer. I think that is a really important issue to think about this 
time. If we are really about protecting the integrity of the process, 
that means we have to be just as rigorous about violations of that 
integrity, physical violations that are caused by non-Taliban as 
well as ones that are caused by Taliban. 

Senator Casey. Mr. Boot, if I keep giving you the last word, that 
is an advantage to you. Let me just ask you more precisely because 
you have addressed it. Is the question of interference perceived or 
in reality? A, I guess you would say that that is not a great concern 
for you. I guess what would you place greater reliance on or place 
greater weight on? Actually getting involved in picking a candidate, 
as you seemed to hint at, or being much more focused on the rules 
imposing a free and fair election as best we can? What do you 
think is the preferable path? 

Mr. Boot. Well, in terms of avoiding the perception of inter- 
ference in Afghan elections, as my colleagues and Sarah in par- 
ticular have pointed out, we are interfering right now, and Afghans 
know that. I mean, they know we are giving bags of cash to Karzai. 
So it does not really matter what we do. We are going to be seen 
as interfering. At the moment, we seem to be interfering to 
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buttress a President who is deeply enmeshed in this corruption and 
dysfunctionality that grips his country. 

All I am saying is instead of taking a completely hands-off atti- 
tude, let us interfere or try to interfere in a more positive direction, 
and I do not think that is impossible. I mean, it is true that we 
made a mistake in hindsight, I think, in picking Karzai at the end 
of 2001, and it is quite possible we might make another mistake 
in the future. But at least I would draw some solace from the fact 
that at the end of 2001, we knew very little about Afghan politics. 
At least we have had a dozen years since then to hopefully — hope- 
fully — and I am not sure it has happened, but hopefully have a lit- 
tle bit of a learning process within the USG and at least a little 
more familiarity with who the players are, what they stand for, 
and the intricacies of Afghan politics. So I think there is a slightly 
better chance that we might get it right this time than we did last 
time. 

You know, as a historian, I would point you to a historical exam- 
ple which was the way that we defeated the Huk rebellion, the 
Communist uprising in the Philippines in the late 1940s/early 
1950s. The most important thing we did was to send one man to 
the Philippines, Edward Lansdale, who was a CIA operative, as 
well as an Air Force officer. And the most important thing he did 
was to befriend a gentleman named Ramon Magsaysay, who just 
a Filipino state senator when they met, but with Lansdale’s sup- 
port and the support of the CIA, they managed to get Magsaysay 
promoted, first to Defense Minister, and then Lansdale was vir- 
tually his campaign manager to help him win the Presidency of the 
Philippines. And Magsaysay was the best thing that ever happened 
to the Philippines because he was honest. He was strong. He 
fought corruption and abuse in the army, and he managed by those 
methods to defeat the Huk uprising. That is an example that I 
think we need to be cognizant of 

In the case of Afghanistan, certainly I am not, by any means, 
saying we should give up on the election. I agree with my col- 
leagues. We need to do everything possible to have a free and fair 
election. And I hope I am not being overly cynical here by sug- 
gesting that is not likely to happen. I mean, if it did not happen 
in Chicago in the old days, it is not going to happen in Afghanistan 
today I think especially when our troop presence is going to be so 
markedly reduced. 

But just as in this country, I mean, we have free and fair elec- 
tions, but let us be honest. There is a primary process that happens 
even before anybody casts a vote. In the last election, I think peo- 
ple generally knew that Mitt Romney was going to be the Repub- 
lican candidate well in advance of the first primaries or caucuses 
because he, in effect, won this preprimary for the backing of donors 
and other power brokers within the Republican Party. 

The exact same thing is happening in Afghanistan right now, 
and certainly Karzai and the ISI and the Iranians and others — 
they are casting their votes, and the question is. Are their votes 
going to be decisive? Are we going to do something to try to coun- 
terbalance their vote by trying to push forward a leader who will 
truly not be an American puppet — that is not what I am looking 
for — a strong leader who will truly have the interests of Afghani- 
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stan at heart? And that leader may well do things that exasperate 
us in the way that DeGaulle did, for example, in France, hut never- 
theless somebody who would not he a cat’s paw of the ISI or Ira- 
nians or the warlords. I think that is what Afghanistan needs, and 
I think in many ways the only chance that the political process has 
to produce somebody like that is with a little outside assistance 
from us. 

Senator Casey. I am reminded that in this country it took most 
of 100 years before a lot of places, a lot of States got the secret bal- 
lot. So it took us a while. 

I know we have to wrap up. But I guess in more of kind of a 
lightning round, if you could just outline the two or three steps — 
you might have four or five, but if you could prioritize one or two 
steps that we should take really in the next several months or the 
next 6 months to get the result that we hope for, which is a free 
and fair election. We will set aside the question of who wins or 
what is the optimal, but to get as free and as fair an election as 
possible. Any quick summary of one or two steps that we should 
take. 

Dr. Wilder. I would come back to the point — how do we make 
clear that this is, for the next year, the No. 1 U.S. Government pri- 
ority? And I think that is where the appointment of an ambas- 
sador-rank official in that role would be one way of signaling that, 
but then also following up with frequent high-level statements of 
their importance to the U.S. Government because, as I said, this 
is where there is a mismatch. We do often say that the elections 
are a priority, and we say the right things about them, but Afghans 
still need to hear it more often because they remain skeptical. Just 
in the last two trips I made to Afghanistan in March and April, 
it was striking to me how many Afghan politicians referenced 
then-Senator Kerry’s confirmation hearings in front of this com- 
mittee where he very clearly spoke about the importance of the 
elections as a priority issue. That created very positive vibes in 
Kabul and gave a little encouragement to those who do believe in 
the elections. 

Just last week, here at USIP we hosted a fairly prominent 
Afghan opposition figure, and one of his key points was, in terms 
of the priorities in the elections, fight the doubt, because it is easy 
to think of all the reasons why elections will not be possible in 
Afghanistan, and if we really give into that, the skepticism will 
become self-fulfilling. We have to believe the elections can happen 
and then prepare for them with the measures I mentioned. 
Afghans will then take the lead to make sure that they do, indeed, 
happen. 

But the final point to emphasize is that while there is a supply 
side to this which requires financial and technical support to elec- 
toral institutions to manage the elections, we also need to focus on 
the demand side, with early support to civic education. The media 
play an incredibly important role. The Afghan public needs to also 
feel that the elections are going to happen and we need to work 
on the demand side. Too often, civic education is left as an after- 
thought until just before the election. We need to be investing in 
and supporting those efforts earlier than in past elections. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Casey. Thank you. 

Ms. Chayes. 

Ms. Chayes. I am going to change the aperture a little bit. 

I tend to agree with Mr. Boot that it is very unlikely that we will 
supply what it takes to actually make this exercise truly free and 
fair and credible. 

I actually think there is something quite different we could do 
that could help set the conditions which would have to do with 
expanding the scope of the reconciliation process. I think we have 
been stuck in a rut which has been speaking to just one interloc- 
utor or trying to speak. We have not even been speaking to one 
interlocutor, which is to say the armed opposition. But it turns out 
that most Afghan constituencies have severe issues with the Karzai 
government and with the way the Afghan Government has been 
executing its duties or not since 2001. 

I think this reconciliation process needs urgently — and it ought 
to be U.S. Government policy urgently — to expand this reconcili- 
ation process to include those constituencies. I would give the cur- 
rent Afghan Government a seat but not a gavel, and I would not 
give Pakistan a seat, and that is a whole other issue, but that has 
the impact of rewarding the deliberate use of violent extremists as 
an instrument of public policy on the part of Pakistan. 

But if you get a process like that going — and there have been a 
couple of experiments of late in France, in Japan, but in particular 
in France over the last few months or last 6 months or so that indi- 
cate that this is a doable process. We have not been interested. 
President Karzai has extremely not been interested. And again, it 
has to do with a little bit of political will on our part to force a con- 
versation, a multipolar conversation. And I think a process like 
that could start to work out what a lot of the equities are so that 
an election at the far end of it — there would be less incentive to try 
to rig an election at the other end of it. 

Thank you very much. And thanks again for your interest. 

Senator Casey. Thank you. 

Mr. Boot. 

Mr. Boot. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a crisis of confidence 
in Afghanistan right now. At least that is what I saw and heard 
about when I was there a few weeks ago. Property prices are fall- 
ing. The amount of money exiting the country is increasing. 
Afghans do not have a lot of confidence in their post-2014 future. 

I think the most important thing we can do right now, as early 
as possible, is to signal what our level of commitment post-2014 is 
going to be. I think that will increase confidence. It will also boost 
our influence and our ability to try to influence the future of 
Afghanistan in a positive direction, whether you think all we 
should be doing is trying to protect the integrity of the balloting 
process or whether you believe, as I do, that I think we need to 
take a more robust role. Whatever that role is, I think we will 
enhance our influence by signaling what our level of commitment 
will be because up until now, we have said we will stay committed, 
but there is a big difference between levels of commitment and the 
higher the level of commitment that we express, the more con- 
fidence that the government and supporters of the government will 
have and the more we will demoralize and weaken the Taliban. So 
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I think that is the most immediate thing that we can do to affect 
the calculus in Afghanistan. 

Again, I would just stress that I mentioned in my opening state- 
ment I think we need to do much more to counter ISI influence. 

As we were discussing earlier, I also believe that we need to play 
a more robust role in helping to select a strong leader for Afghani- 
stan. But the first thing I think is just to signal that we will have 
a robust commitment post-2014. 

And I thank you for inviting me. It is a pleasure to testify with 
two leading experts. I am glad you are interested because I think 
one of the biggest problems we face right now, quite frankly, is 
there is not a lot of interest in the future of Afghanistan in this 
country. So I am glad you are staying focused on it. Thank you for 
inviting me. 

Senator Casey. Thank you. Thanks to all of our witnesses. 

The record will be open for questions for — I think, it is 5 days. 
We will correct the record if it is not. 

And I also wanted to mention — I did not at the beginning — that 
the resolution that Senator McCain and I introduced was cospon- 
sored by Chairman Menendez. So that is good news. 

But we are done for today, but I am sure we will be able to call 
upon each of you for further insight as we get closer to this election 
day, which I realize has a lot of problems connected to it. So we 
have got more work to do. 

But thanks very much. 

We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 


Additional Material Submitted for the Record 

Responses of Deputy Special Representative David Pearce to Questions 
Submitted by Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

Question. In recent Afghan elections, key decisions were determined by the 
Supreme Court. Many have expressed concern that members of the Afghan Supreme 
Court have remained in their posts beyond expiration of their terms and the Presi- 
dent has yet to appoint replacements. 

• If there are no new appointments to the Supreme Court and that body does end 
up providing judgments related to the elections, how will the Afghan public 
react? 

• Which regions might you anticipate a need for funding that is not in the current 
budget request? 

Answer. Afghanistan and its allies have a common interest in ensuring a peaceful, 
democratic transfer of authority from President Karzai to his successor through 
elections accepted by the Afghan public as credible and legitimate. The Supreme 
Court may play a significant role in the electoral process if it rules, as it has in 
the past, on fundamental constitutional matters related to the elections. 

In his July 2012 decree specifying measures to address corruption. President 
Karzai pledged his support for improving judicial and prosecutorial institutions. Our 
Embassy and international partners have since discussed with senior Afghan offi- 
cials the need to remove Supreme Court Justices whose constitutional terms have 
expired or will expire before the 2014 elections and to nominate credible and inde- 
pendent replacements. While we do not have a formal response, we continue to raise 
this issue. Legitimately serving Supreme Court Justices will help legitimize all of 
the Court’s decisions, including any on elections, and will help to instill confidence 
in the process. 

Opposition figures and a number of prominent parliamentarians have stated pub- 
licly that they would not accept any Supreme Court decision as valid if there are 
Justices sitting on the bench beyond the expiration of their constitutional terms. 
Serious disagreements over the legitimacy of the Court’s composition and, therefore. 
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the validity of its rulings could lead to constitutional gridlock at a time the Court 
could be called to issue critical decisions related to the elections. 

Regarding the potential need for additional budgetary resources, U.S. Government 
advisors are currently working with Afghanistan’s Independent Election Commis- 
sion to finalize operational and contingency planning and determine budget alloca- 
tions from the Government of Afghanistan and other international donors, including 
the United States. 

Question. Will the United States designate an ambassador-level point person in 
the Embassy in Kabul to focus solely on electoral issues prior to April 5, 2014? 

Answer. The 2014 elections are the top political priority for our mission in Kabul 
and our diplomats understand that the 2014 Presidential election will determine the 
future stability of Afghanistan and the region. The Embassy regularly consults with 
Afghans throughout the country to help them carry through on their commitment 
to hold credible, inclusive, and democratic elections. Given sustained senior-level 
Embassy attention, we currently do not see a need to appoint a full-time elections 
Ambassador but would consider this in the near future if our regular staffing needs 
assessments determine that such a position is warranted. At present, we are satis- 
fied with our mission structure, which includes five civilians in Afghanistan who 
hold the rank of Ambassador, led by our Chief of Mission Ambassador James 
Cunningham. Ambassador Cunningham, reflecting the Secretary’s own personal 
commitment, is actively involved in our 2014 elections effort and guides our full cal- 
endar of engagement efforts to support the 2014 political transition. 

All ambassadors track election developments closely, notably Assistant Chief of 
Mission Ambassador Hugo Llorens, who is the Embassy’s primary point of contact 
on elections. On an almost daily basis he meets with Afghan Government officials, 
political party leaders, Afghan National Security Force commanders, civil society, 
and international partners to assess progress on elections and deliver consistent 
U.S. policy messages of support for all aspects of planning for this historic event. 

Secretary Kerry, who has direct experience with Afghanistan’s 2009 Presidential 
election, has made the 2014 political transition one of his top priorities. He raises 
this issue in all his conversations and meetings with President Karzai and other 
high-level Afghan officials, most recently in Kabul in March and in Brussels in May, 
as Deputy Secretary Burns did during his May visit to Kabul. The elections are like- 
wise a top priority for our newly appointed Special Representative of Afghanistan 
and Pakistan (SRAP), Jim Dobbins, who discussed the elections during his meeting 
with President Karzai May 29. 

Question. During his confirmation hearing, Secretary Kerry said the following in 
response to my question about election preparations in Afghanistan: “Having an 
election that passes muster and is acceptable according to international observers 
and standards will be critical to our ability to have the kind of transition we want 
to have, and to have confidence that the government that succeeds in 2014 has legit- 
imacy. If it does not have legitimacy, if we do not succeed in that effort, it is going 
to be very, very difficult to convince the American people and convince our allies 
in ISAF and beyond to stay engaged in this effort if they are not willing to provide 
for themselves with respect to that.” 

• One of the provisions of the Tokyo Mutual Accountability Framework addresses 
elections. Is the State Department prepared to withdraw, or condition, some 
U.S. assistance to Afghanistan on a transparent, credible election process and 
outcome? 

Answer. We have consistently emphasized throughout the past year the statement 
of fact from the July 8, 2012, Tokyo Mutual Accountability Framework (TMAF): 
“The International Community’s ability to sustain support for Afghanistan depends 
upon the Afghan Government delivering on its commitments described in the Tokyo 
Framework.” The Afghan Government has not yet enacted new electoral legislation 
that would serve as the framework for the 2014 Presidential and provincial council 
elections and the 2015 parliamentary elections, a TMAF indicator of its commitment 
to “Representational Democracy and Equitable Elections.” Afghan authorities must 
urgently and transparently enact reforms that will inspire widespread confidence in 
the electoral process and enable a free, fair, and credible election. The July 3 Senior 
Officials Meeting in Kabul is the first opportunity to assess Afghan progress on 
TMAF reforms and plan for continued constructive cooperation in the lead up to 
April elections. 

We will reiterate our commitment to the people of Afghanistan and the develop- 
ment of its democracy. In the spirit of mutual accountability, we will also continue 
to press for electoral and other critical reforms to justify our continued extraor- 
dinary assistance. We are considering the use of incentive funding mechanisms to 
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encourage action on Tokyo reforms, but in ways that do not jeopardize the progress 
we seek in the Tokyo indicators. As called for in the Tokyo Framework, inter- 
national donors will gather in London after the 2014 Presidential elections to assess 
progress and review our commitments. 

Question. Last June, I sent a letter to Secretary Clinton expressing my concerns 
about the Independent Electoral Commission (IEC) and Electoral Complaints Com- 
mission (ECC). President Karzai’s recent veto of the electoral law demonstrates his 
intransigence and desire to control the electoral process. I understand that the lower 
House of Parliament has passed another draft law and may be considering over- 
riding President Karzai’s veto. 

• What is the State Department doing to press President Karzai to work coopera- 
tively with the Parliament to agree on an acceptable electoral law? 

• What would be the consequences of failure to pass an electoral law before can- 
didate registration is scheduled to begin? 

Answer. We are monitoring electoral legislation closely, and have underscored the 
importance of this legislation being adopted as a matter of great urgency. There are 
two laws of particular importance: the Independent Elections Commission (IEC) 
Structure Law, and the Electoral Law. President Karzai vetoed and sent the IEC 
Structure Law back to Parliament on April 27, arguing that a number of the draft’s 
provisions were unconstitutional. Parliament has since been debating whether to 
attempt to override Karzai’s veto or to resubmit a revised draft that addresses 
Karzai’s concerns. We are urging both the Palace and Parliament to adopt the IEC 
Structure Law and the Electoral Law well before candidate registration begins in 
September and preferably before Parliament begins a 6-week recess in early July. 
SRAP Dobbins reinforced this message during his visit to Kabul this week. We have 
and will continue to strongly encourage the creation of independent and credible 
electoral authorities and transparent and credible electoral processes through these 
new laws. Voter registration began this week and time is of the essence for estab- 
lishing critical institutions necessary to make sure a credible framework is in place, 
especially an independent electoral complaints mechanism. Meanwhile, since this is 
an Afghan-led process, we strongly encourage broad consultations among the IEC, 
the Afghan Government, Parliament, political opposition groups, civil society lead- 
ers, and other legitimate stakeholders on important decisions regarding the new 
electoral law framework and the selection of election commissioners. 

Without new electoral laws, the 2010 Presidential decree on elections will govern 
the election process, including the method for candidates to nominate themselves 
and for their nominations to be vetted, a process that begins in September. This 
2010 decree requires the President, in consultation with the Parliament and the 
Supreme Court, to establish an Electoral Complaints Commission to adjudicate com- 
plaints. Our strong preference and goal is the adoption of credible IEC and electoral 
laws to further bolster Afghanistan’s democracy. 


Responses of David Sedney to Questions 
Submitted by Senator Robert P. Casey, Jr. 

Question. What special preparations is NATO Training Mission Afghanistan 
(NTMA) making to ensure that Afghan troops working to safeguard elections take 
special care to ensure that women can safely participate in the 2014 elections? 

Answer. In accordance with the overall security transition and respect for Afghan 
sovereignty, the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) and its subordinate 
commands, including the ISAF Joint Command (IJC) and the NATO Training Mis- 
sion Afghanistan (NTM-A), will maintain a support role during the elections proc- 
ess. ISAF will be prepared to take action only when requested by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment and support will likely focus on logistics, intelligence, route clearance, and 
in extremis support. This support will help promote an inclusive and secure election; 
however, further measures to promote the participation of women are the responsi- 
bility of the Afghans. 

Preparations and planning for the 2014 elections, including promoting the partici- 
pation of women, are an Afghan-led process. Both the Independent Elections Com- 
mission (IEC) — which has the lead for administration of the elections process — and 
the Ministry of Interior (Mol) — which has the lead for security — are taking meas- 
ures to encourage increased female participation in the elections, including the cur- 
rent voter registration and outreach education phase of the election process. 

For the voter registration effort, the IEC was able to recruit a significant number 
of female officials, including for tbe first time in some insecure provinces. The IEC 
is actively working with civil society and local administrations to engage women in 
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the voter registration process. Additionally, the lEC is carrying out a voter edu- 
cation campaign through public outreach officers and informational broadcasts, 
which will include messaging on female participation. Finally, the lEC plans to 
conduct consultations with community religious leaders, with special attention on 
women’s participation in the elections. 

During previous elections, female participation on election day was limited by in- 
sufficient female staffing at the separate women-only polling facilities. Recognizing 
this as a key issue, the Afghans are adjusting their plans to account for this short- 
fall. The Mol and lEC are considering a proposal to hire women temporarily from 
the private sector to be trained as security screeners for the approximately 7,000 
polling centers. 

Question. The United States has provided significant logistical support to past 
Afghan elections, and Afghan troops lack the same level of capability. Will the 
United States continue to provide logistical support to the 2014 election, even 
though the coalition troop levels will likely be diminished? 

Answer. The current plan to draw down to a level of 34,000 U.S. forces by Feb- 
ruary 2014 is consistent with Commander, U.S. Forces-Afghanistan’s recommenda- 
tion and will provide enough forces to support the Afghans through the April 5, 
2014, election. In accordance with the overall security transition and respect for 
Afghan sovereignty, the elections process will be Afghan-led. However, the Inter- 
national Security Assistance Force (ISAF), including U.S. forces, will be prepared 
to assist if requested by the Afghan Government. ISAF has identified logistics as 
an area where the Afghans will likely need international assistance and is planning 
accordingly. For the first phase of voter registration, ISAF has provided air support 
to the Afghans for the delivery of voter registration materials to a select number 
of provinces. With this assistance, all voter registration materials arrived on time 
to intended destinations to allow for the first phase of voter registration to begin 
at the end of May. 
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